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pp. 234. Edinburgh, Adam Black ; London, 


Longman and Co. 

Havine recently in the pages of this Journal 
explained the principle, and given the outline, 
of a plan, by which, in our opinion, a firm and 
beneficial currency might be established in 
Great Britain,—productive of extraordinary 
national advancement and prosperity, — and 
having heard it objected to this design, that it 
resembled the wild speculations and ruinous 
schemes of the famous Law of Lauriston, we 
took up the present volume with more than a 
common portion of curiosity and interest. We 
were previously familiar with the historical 
transactions to which it bore a reference ; and, 
even at a late period, we had learnt from Lord 
John Russell’s work to doubt the sense of being 
carried away by oft-repeated generalities on the 
iar question which it involved. But we 
were not prepared for the full exposition now 
before us, nor for the great change which we 
think it is calculated to produce in removing 
the too prevalent prejudices that have been 
handed down respecting the public measures of 
the remarkable character whose memoirs are 
here set forth. Critics, who have fancied it 
more easy to condemn by a sweeping assertion 
than to investigate and analyse, will, perhaps, 
be somewhat surprised to discover, that in com- 
paring any plan with the banking scheme in- 
troduced by John Law into France, they, in- 
stead of depreciating, were paying it the highest 
possible compliment. Such, however, is the 
ease; and it is clearly demonstrated in this 
volume, on authority and reasoning which can 
neither be questioned nor overturned,— the 
authority and reasoning of the intelligent and 
profound M. Henri Storch, who has treated 
Mr. Law and his system in the most severe and 

unfavourable manner.* 
“* In the course of the eighteenth century,” 
says this able writer), France has been twice 
victim of paper-money; first, under the 
regency of the Duke of Orleans, by the famous 
system of Law, and again by the assignats 
during the Revolution. The history of the 
system of Law embraces such a variety of facts, 
and these facts so complicated, that it is difficult 
to find a clue to conduct us out of the labyrinth. 
But as it is of less importance to follow the his- 
torical detail of the system, than to mark its 
spirit and consequences, I shall confine myself 
to the events which are important in this view, 
passing by the others, however curious in them- 
selves. France, at the death of Louis XIV., 
found herself burdened with a debt of 3,111 
millions of livres tournois, bearing an interest 
of eighty-six millions. There was no means of 
meeting this debt but by the excess of revenue 
over the ordinary expenditure, which, in time 
of peace, amounted only to nine millions. The 


* Vide Cours d’ Economie Politique, vol. iv. Paris, 1823, 








regent named a commission called the Visa, 
which, by the most arbitrary operations, re- 
duced the debt to 2,000 millions, and the in- 
terest to eighty ; yet the government was just 
as unable to discharge the reduced, as it had 
before been to discharge the unreduced, debt. 
At this crisis, Law, a Scotchman by birth, pre- 
sented to the regent a project for relieving the 
state from this load of debt by means of credit, 
and without injuring the interest of indivi- 
duals. Before entering on the details of this 
project and of its execution, it will be necessary 
to develop the principles of its author respect. 
ing the nature and effects of.credit. This 
analysis will be the more useful, as the 
ideas of Law on this subject are still exten- 
sively adopted in Europe. Money, said Law, 
is only the sign which represents riches in cir- 
culation. Gold, silver, copper, leather, notes, 
shells, and every other material used to esti- 
mate or measure real riches, are only riches of 
confidence or opinion which form what is called 
credit. A louis d’or, a crown, are notes, of 
which the impress of the prince is the signa- 
ture ; and, as things are only valuable accord- 
ing to the purposes that they serve in society, 
it is indifferent whether a louis, a note for the 
same sum, or even shells, are employed to re- 
present the value of other commodities. It is 
unnecessary to refute this sophism. Law ranked 
in the same class metallic money, and fictitious 
or conventional money ; but there is this dif- 
ference between them, that the one has an in- 
trinsic value, and the other not. The first is 
net a mere sign, but real wealth ; the other, on 
the contrary, is only a sign. Metallic money 
has scarcely need of confidence or credit to 
preserve its value, whilst fictitious money only 
exists by credit; that is to say, by the persua- 
sion that it can at any time be exchanged either 
for coin or other commodities. Without doubt, 
things only receive their value from their use- 
fulness ; but metallic money has a double use, 
it may either be employed as money, or as a 
useful and precious metal; whereas fictitious 
money can only be employed as counters. 
Besides, gold and silver can only be obtained 
by long and painful labour, or at a very con- 
siderable expense of production. The material 
of fictitious money, on the contrary, scarcely 
requires any labour, and, consequently, its 
quantity may be augmented at pleasure. In 
fine, the value of gold and silver is more inva- 
riable than that of any other commodity, while 
that of paper fluctuates with every change of 
popular opinion. It is not indifferent, thien, as 
Law assumes, whether one use a louis or a note 
to represent the value of articles. Law, having 
established for the basis of his system the prin- 
ciple we are now examining, found himself 
dragged into the most absurd consequences. 
‘In a country,’ said he, ‘ where there exists 
no circulating medium but gold and silver, its 
riches may be greatly augmented by the intro- 
duction of paper money.’ This consequence, 
true to a certain extent, he admitted in an in- 
definite sense. Paper money ents the 


national riches only by filling up the place of 
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the metallic currency, which is so 


from its employment as money, to serve other 
purposes, or to be exchanged for other richies. 
Law, on the contrary, imagined that the'me. 
tallic currency, with the additional paper money, 
would continue to circulate together as money. 
He did not perceive that there might be too 
much circulating medium in a country ; that 
this superabundance causes the specie ‘to leave 
it; and that the paper, increased beyond the 
demands of circulation, would sink in value, 
He thought that the increase of the circulating 
medium would have no other effect than to 
lower the rate of interest, and that it would be 
absorbed by the increase of industry; and thus 
the abundance of paper money appeared to 
him only an additional source of public pro- 
sperity. But the rate of interest does not in 
any degree depend on the quantity of the cir- 
culating medium; and abundance: of money 
encourages industry inasmuch only as it’ is 
convertible into capital.” 

It is needless to point out how just and 
forcible these arguments-are ;—they cannot be 
refuted. But only ‘restrict: the» principle on 
which Law proceeded:;takechis ry.as far 
as it may go with initvénée"adyantage)) and ro 
farther—the “ coriseqtienée :’”: comfessed ’ by 
Storch himself to be ‘* trie toa cértain extent;”” 
though not to be ‘+ admitted:in’ am indefini 
sense ;"—and Law’s system wil 
a lesson and a beacon to succeediny :times, 
What, in fact, was the result. Mr. Storch 
proceeds : ; ’ 

**In 1716 Law laid the foundation of his 
famous System, by the establishment of a bank 
for the issue of notes, for which he had ob. 
tained an exclusive privilege from government. 
The funds of this bank were raised by shares, 
and the notes were payable at sight, in specie 
of the same weight and fineness as the money 
in circulation at the period of their issue. 
This clause alone made them be sought after. 
Since 1689 the currency had been subject to 
perpetual alterations: the clause in the bank 
notes secured the holders against these arbi- 
trary proceedings ;-and as the bank faithfull 
kept its: promise, the notes were so mu 
preferred, that they bore a premium of one per 
cent above metallic currency. The good con- 
duct of the bank in the issue of its paper, its 
promptitude in fulfilling its engagements, and 
the universal want of credit, procured for it the 
greatest confidence, and disposed the nation to 
regard its founder as a genius capable of 
reviving the credit and commerce of France, 
at a period when they were almost annihilated.” 

And we are told in the memoirs: ‘‘ the most 
beneficial effects were thereby produced on the 
industry and trade of the nation, the taxes and 
royal revenues being, by means of the notes, 
remitted to the capital at little expense, and 
without draining the provinces of specie. 
Foreigners, who had hitherto been very cay- 
tious of dealing with the French, now began 
to. interest themselves deeply in this new bank ; 
so that the balance of exchange with England 
and Holland soon rose to the rate of four and 
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five per cent in favour of Paris. This bank 
subsisted in high credit, to the no small profits 
of the proprietors, till the close of the year 
1718, the Duc d’Orleans, observing the 
uncommon advantages resulting from that 
establishment, resolved to take it into his 
Majesty’s hands, as at first proposed.” 

_ So long, therefore, as Law’s plan of a well- 
secured and honestly-administered paper cur- 
rency was acted upon, France flourished beyond 
measure, and from a bankrupt became a rich 
and prosperous nation. One might say, in the 
words of Hamlet, ** Look on this picture and 
on this” — 

“ The long and expensive wars of Louis XIV. 
having superinduced’ an enormous weight of 
debt upon the nation, which groaned under the 
intolerable load of taxes imposed for payment 
of the interest, all industry was thus checked, 
—trade in a manner annihilated,—manufac- 
tures, commerce, and navigation had almost 
ceased,—the merchant and the trader were 
reduced to , and the artificer was com. 
pelled, for want of employment, to leave the 
kingdom. In short, such was the state of 
affairs, that it had been debated in council, 
and proposed to the Regent, to expunge at once 
the debts of the state by a national bankruptcy.” 

This was France: we have just seen what 
Mr. Law made it before the Regent interfered 
with his system, and utterly departed from its 
foundations. What followed is no more at- 
tributable to Mr. Law than to Prester John. 

‘“* The new (royal) bank, being placed in the 
king’s hands, departed from the principles of 
private and mercantile credit, upon which 
Mr. Law had originally fixed it, and proceeded 
upon those of public credit, which, in an abso- 
Inte monarchy, as France then was, is no other 
than that of the sovereign, and consequenti 
cannot be depended upon. To add to the evil, 
the tenor of the. notes was changed, and ran 
thus: ‘ The bank promises to pay the bearer, 
at sight, —— livres in silver coin, value re. 
ceived.’ “By this alteration, the money in the 

notes could not but keep pace with that in the 

coin, both being equally affected with every 
arbitrary variation made upon the latter. 
Mr. Law did all he could to prevent this 
alteration ; it however took place.” 

Plunging on, the famous Missisippi expe- 
dient was to, and mad speculation was 
loosened, without bound or limit; but with 
this finale we have nothing to do. It was no 
part of the original plan for improving the cur- 
rency and resources of France—which did as- 
tonishingly operate to produce more than the 
good anticipated from it—-and which would 
have continued to keep the country at the pin- 
nacle of wealth and greatness, had it not been 
seized and perverted by a blind and tyrranous 
government. The combination of banking and 
commerce was the essential vice which ruined 
that system. While Law was simply a banker, 
and while his well-secured paper was the circu- 
lating medium, it was_preferred to gold itself, 
every thing prospered, and France mounted 
out of anarchy and insolvency into extraordi- 
nary internal prosperity and external credit ; 
when merchandise was the incom- 
patibility of the two was speedily demon- 
strated, and a few gigantic speculations only 
retarded for a while, and rendered more dread- 
ful, the crash which was, by this junction 
alone, inevitable. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the expe- 
rience of a century, during which the nature 
of such subjects has become infinitely better 
an led any minister to resort to a 
resembling, but far from being identical with, 
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that of Law. Is it not" self-evident that he 
might stop at the point where that plan was 
faadempetally altered, and thus reap national 
— ually stupendous with what it pro- 
duced ? while Saraal | by the great error com- 
mitted a hundred years ago, he might regulate 
and restrain his machinery beyond the possi- 
bility of abuse. Let us suppose that the mass 
of the people were interested in the currency 
and its profits, instead of individuals or go- 
vernments; that a maximum was fixed for the 
issue of paper, and that this paper was ster- 
ling, bond fide doubly or trebly secured; that 
publicity should attend every motion of the 
sat | bank, and its operations were diffused 
all over the country: suppose, we say, this 
done, and we challenge the most sceptical 
reader in England to deny that it must elevate 
the kingdom to a pitch of matchless power 
abroad, and happiness at home. 








Early Metricai Tales, including the History of 
Sir Egeir, Sir Gryme, and Sir Gray-Steiil. 
W. and D. Laing, Edinburgh; J. Duncan, 
London, 1827. 

THERE are few volumes that we take up with 
more readiness, or that furnish us with more 
matter for thought, than one of “ poesie of the 
olden time.” With all the faults of coarseness 
that suited a period when a lover deemed his 
foeman’s head fitting gift for “‘ fair ladye,”— 
with all those defects of style which the utmost 
license and negligence could produce,—yet has 
our earlier poetry all that makes popularity, 
almost all that constitutes excellence. It is per- 
haps never more entertaining than it is at first: 
itis then the narrative of deeds made for admi- 
ration, while wonder ‘ holds each strange tale 
devoutly true.” Certainly never more pathetic, 
-— usually the expression of real feelings, 
which poured themselves out for their relief, 
asking, if they asked at all, for sympathy, not 
admiration ; and, above all, for a fearless sim- 
plicity, sometimes, we own, ludicrous, but 
oftener touching, and always a faithful and 
curious mirror. An ancient poem is an exact 
picture of its own times :—refined and improved 
as is our present style, it is among its greatest 
faults, that one of our hot-pressed, stanza-ing, 
and sonnet-ing volumes, if taken up five hun-' 
dred years hence, would scarcely give an image 
or an idea of our existing manners or feelings. 
The work now before us has collected some 
specimens of Scottish romance; and we must 
say, they were worthy predecessors to the 
beautiful songs that have made its valleys 
haunted homes for the spirit of melody, and 
its glens and rivers sacred to beauty and ten- 
derness. The fine tale of Sir Gray-Steill is 
the longest in these pages: as our own are 
more devoted to modern than antiquarian lore, 
the following short specimen is worthy extract- 
ing for its beauty, and cannot be very familiarly 
known to many of our readers :— 


«« « Fareweill, fare’ weill, my yellow hair, 
That curlit cleir’ into my neck ! 
Allace !’ that ever it grew sae fair, 
Or yet in’ to ane was knet. 

a . ” 8 


Qu’ har I was wont to dance and sing; 
A’ mang my marrows mak repair— 
Now am I put furth of the ring, 

For fadit is my yellow hair. 


My Kirtill wes of lincu‘m green,’ 

Weill lacit with silken passments rair;’ 
— had never pridefull ‘ been,’ 
For fadit is my yellow hair. 

God gif my hair had been als b‘lak’ 

As ever wes = hart full of cair, 

It wald not put me to sic lak, 

For fadit my yellow hair. 








Quhen I was oung I had it sta‘it,’ 
Weill cherishit baith with | zapte ma‘ir,’ 
For shame now steill I off the gait, 

For fadit is my yellow hair. 


I wes our wanton of intent 

* Of warldlie joys I tuke my share; 
But sin hes nocht but sorrow sent,’ 
And fadit is my yellow hair. 


God gif the dait of luf were gane, 
That I micht die, and luf na mair ! 
To Jesu Christ I mak my mane, 
And fadit is my yellow hair. 


Sen all this = is by went, 
Out of this warld I maun repair; 
I pray to God Omnipotent, 
To tak me, sinner, full o' 
Amen.” 


wae 


peat 


We must add the two verses of an anony- 
mous writer, who subscribes to this addition, 
to Sir John Barleycorn, the not unapt signa. 
ture of one of Allan’s soldiers. 

© Quha hes gud malt, and makis ill drynk, 
Wa mot be hir werd !— 
I pray to God scho rott and stynk 
Sevin ay aboue thé erd: 
About hir beir na bell to clynk, 

Nor clerk sing, lewid nor lerd ; 
Bot quytt to hell that scho may sink 
he tap-tré quhill scho steird; 

This beis my prayer 
Fro that man slayar 
Quhill Christ in Hevin sall heird ! 


Quha brewis, and giwis me of the best, 
Sa it be stark and staill, 
[Baith] quhyt and cleir, weill to degest, 
In Hevin ey a: ghewey a a 
t ’ mo! > 
Lane ce ne 
In hevin or erd that = blest, 
With out barrett or baill : 
Quhen scho is deid, 
With outtin pleid, 
Scho pass to Hevin all haill.” 

Beautifully printed, with a characteristic 
frontispiece, and some judicious introductions, 
these Metrical Tales deserve notice from every 
lover of our olden song: and we rejoice to 
pay them this compliment, not merely for their 
own sakes, (because only 175 copies have been 
printed, and will be sought with an avidity equal 
to 1750—we put the 0 in the right place), but 
because we see it held out in the preface, that 
if they attract due notice, the patriotic and 
intelligent editor will think himself encouraged 
to proceed farther in the meritorious design of 
rescuing the ancient national poetry of his 
country from an oblivion to which every year 
adds a shade of darkness. We will take upon 
ourselves to assure him publicly, that no greater 
service can be done to Scottish literature; and 
we trust he will not abandon his right national 
disposition to perform it. Even by the present 
work he has deserved the thanks claimed by 
old Turbervile in his Tragical. Tales, who 
thus delightfully asked the boon :— 


ss —— my paynes, allow me thankes, 
If I deserue the same, 

well 

blame. 


If not, yet lette not meanii 
Be payde with checke an 

For I am he that buylde the bowre, 
I hewe the hardened stone; 

And thou art owner of the house, 


The paine is mine alone. 

I burne the bee, I hold the hyue, 
The Sommer toyle is myne; 

And all bicause when Winter commes 
The honie may be thine.” 

But we cannot take leave of this very in- 
teresting volume without requesting notice to 
the tail-piece to Barleycorn :—three boors or 
peasants at table drinking ; ploughing, reaping, 
thrashing, &c. in the distance on the left. 
The name assigned to this design is, W. Geikie, 
who the editor states is a “* young artist ;”’ and 
upon whose performance in this instance we 
shall make but a short remark: it is worthy of 
the highest artist in existence; and if Mr. 
Geikie can go on producing things of only 
equal aptitude and merit, he may take his 
place when he pleases among the most success- 
ful of the British School. 
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Recollections of Egypt. By the Baroness von 
Minutoli. irik a Portrait of Mahomet Ali 
Pacha. 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1827. 

Treuttel and Co. ' F 
Baron von Minuto having published a 
laborious and splendid work on Egypt, which 
has not been transferred to the English lan- 

we are glad to hail the little pinnace 
which sailed by his side, and welcome the trans- 
lation of the Baroness’s Recollections. M. 
Malte-Brun had the gallantry to devote six or 
eight pages to the lady’s performance in his 
Annales des Voyages; and though we cannot 
do quite so much, we will at least pay her the 
compliments of the season in as many columns. 
This agreeable person accompanied her husband 
to Alexandria in 1820, and though they did 
not accomplish all their design in travelling, 
she was enabled to see a great deal, and she 
has sketched many of the scenes and incidents 
in a very pretty manner. Of these we make 
our exemplary selections. 

The party sailed up the Nile to Upper Egypt, 
and we are told: ““At Keneh, we first saw 
some of the people called Ababdeh, a nomade 
tribe inhabiting the environs of Suez and the 
coasts of the Red Sea. Their country, which 
is mountainous and arid, affords them no re- 
sources for agriculture; and they accordingly 
employ themselves in rearing camels and sheep, 
which they afterwards sell on the banks of 
the Nile, in exchange for rice, dourrah, and 
tobacco. This little traffic supports their 
wretched existence ; yet, notwithstanding their 
excessive poverty, which is so great that a pipe 
of tobacco is to them a luxury, there is no tribe 
of Arabs so jealous of its independence, and so 

ionately fond of liberty, as the Ababdeh. 
Their head-dress is very singular ; by the help 
of some pounds of yutton suet, they form their 
hair, which is naturally very thick, into a kind 
of toupee, so large that the head appears three 
times its actual size, and it would be impossible 
to put a comb into it. As the smell of suet is 
by no means agreeable, it may be imagined that 
the same is the case with their head-dress, 
—— in warm weather ; but they over- 
ook these trifling inconveniences, and are the 
more vain of this ornament, as it often costs 
them several days’ labour to arrange it to their 
fancy. The remainder of their toilet appeared 
more neglected than their head-dress, for in 
truth they had dispensed themselves from 
every kind of vestment. - It is extremely cu- 
tious that my husband procured an ancient 
peruke found in a mummy case, exactly re- 
sembling the head-dresses of the Ababdeh and 
the Berebres of the present age.” 

At Thebes, the Baroness observes: ‘* There 
are many hyenas in the environs of Thebes, 
and during the night we frequently heard the 
howlings of these furious animals. When 
Europeans intend visiting a catacomb, they 
take the precaution of firing a pistol before 
they enter, in order to oblige these creatures 
to quit their retreat. A European, whom his 
great love of antiquities induced to remain in 
these savage dens, told us that he was some- 
times visited during the night by these ani- 
mals ; but that, thanks to the vigilance of his 
dog, he had succeeded in dislodging them. I 
saw two of them during my stay at Alexandria, 
which a European had brought up and almost 
tamed,—at least he was able to touch them: 
but their natural ferocity is much more difficult 
to conquer than that of the lion, or even the 
tiger. We never met with any serpents during 
the whole of our journey in Upper Egypt, the 
season not being sufficiently advanced; for the 
serpents of these climates require excessive 








heat, and keep under ground during the winter 
months. Some of themare extremely venomous, 
others not very dangerous, and these are sup- 
posed to be the kind which theancient Egyptians’ 
revered as emblems of the good genius. Dr. 
Ricci, who had made a nine months’ stay at 
Thebes, told me that one day taking his dinner 
near the catacombs, he saw ten of these animals, 
four or five feet in length, of a flesh colour, 
inclining to rose, approach and glide over 
some vessels filled with milk, which were on 
the ground, in order to drink. Their body in 
this most graceful position seemed to be a part 
of the vessel, and to form the handle, and it 
was doubtless in this manner that these animals 
gave the ancients the idea of those beautiful 
vases, the elegant forms of which we still en- 
deavour to imitate. Before taking leave of 
Thebes, I would willingly give my readers a 
general view of its environs. The magnificent 
ruins, of which I have only given a slight 
sketch, are situated on both sides of the river, 
which is confined between tbe chains of the 
Arabian and Libyan mountains: though these 
mountains are barren, they have a picturesque 
effect by their contrast with the splendid ver- 
dure of the plain. The environs of Thebes, it 
is true, have none of those tufted woods which 
always embellish a landscape, but the whole 
valley resembles a verdant carpet ; small groves 
of acacia, groups of palms and tamarinds, scat- 
tered here and there, partially conceal the su- 
perb ruins, which give a truly sublime character 
to the landscape. The tint of the stones of 
which these edifices are built; the miserable 
huts which are set up against their ruins, and 
which look like swallows’ nests against the 
walls of a palace; the constantly azure sky; 
and the brilliant sun, which illumines with its 
splendour the placés where his worship was 
formerly celebrated with so much pomp, add to 
the magic effect of the whole. But it is sunset 
in particular which gives new beauties to the 
landscape which I have been describing. The 
whitish limestone mountains which enclose the 
valley of Thebes, then assume tints of pink, 
violet, and purple, and present to the eye nearly 
the same shades as the high Alps of Switzer- 
land. Soon, however, the twilight, so short in 
the countries near the tropics, envelopes with 
its shadowy veil the stately Thebes, and the 
watch-fires of the Arabs shine alone with a 
faint light, near the hypogeums of the ancient 
city.” 

It certainly required some degree of courage 
in a female to travel in these parts, as we for- 
merly found from the narration of Mrs. Bel- 
zoni, and have heard from some of our own 
countrywomen who have not published their 
adventures. As usual, there had been some 
violent disputes with the reis, or captain of the 
vessel ; and on their return, the following cir- 
cumstances occurred :—‘¢ He (the reis) began 
to seek various excuses for prolonging the 
voyage. Sometimes, the air was too calm; 
sometimes, he dreaded the approach of the 
Kamsin ; till, at length, our patience being ex- 
hausted, my husband ordered him, in an au- 
thoritative tone, to hoist the sails and to pro- 
ceed on the voyage. The Turkish officer, 
though he possessed all the phlegm of his na- 
tion, seconded our just Gemand; the other 
gave an insolent reply. At length, from words 
they came to blows ; and the Turk, the better 
to enforce his orders, raised his stick against 
the reis. The anger of this man, who was 
generally so mild, was the signal for a general 
attack ; and all the Arabs in the vessel rushed 
at once upon the officer, threw him on the 
ground, pulled off his turban, and used him 


(emer os sommes Aer 
with extreme violence. One moment later, 
and these barbarians would have consummated 
their brutality by some act of sanguinary.vio- 
lence, had not my husband and Dr, Ricci, with 
pistols in their hands, interposed in time to 
prevent this dispute from coming to a fatal issue. 
Their interference, and the sight of their arms, 
had an instantaneous effect; for the reis be- 
coming sensible of the imprudenceof his conduct, 
in revolting against the orders of an officer of 
the Pacha, ran away with several of his crew. 
He, however, returned in about a quarter of an 
hour, with a humble and repentant look; and 
the generosity of his adversary having inter- 
ceded with my husband in his favour, order 
was re-established, and he prepared to obey. 
We had scarcely set sail, when wuheneeigaly 
the Kamsin, that burning and impetuous wind, 
which the reis had previously announced to 
us, rose with much violence, and hurried on 
our boat in such a manner that it was in immi- 
nent danger of being dashed on the rocks which 
line the banks in this part. This wind is so 
formidable, that no boat dares to put out when 
it blows, and even the birds affrighted retire 
to their securest retreats. We proceeded with 
such rapidity, that we seemed to cut the air ; 
the sky assumed a red and fiery tinge; the 
heavens began to be wholly darkened ; the air 
became hot and suffocating ; a cloud of burning 
sand blown from the bank stopped our breath, 
and obliged us to close our eyes and nostrils. 
Notwithstanding these alarming symptoms, and 
our desire of putting to shore, we were unable 
to succeed in stopping the vessel, which the 
wind drove forward with inconceivable swift- 
ness. Passing with the rapidity of lightning, 
we saw another boat, which had been just 
thrown upon a sand bank, and was,in a sinking 
state: but it was decreed that we should es. 
cape as by a miracle this imminent danger ; 
for soon after we landed at Boulak. This 
wind had so greatly accelerated our voyage, 
that we found ourselves at the end of our 
course without suspecting it: we had thus 
made in two days a voyage which had cost us 
three weeks after our departure from Cairo.”’ 

But the most pleasing details in the volume 
are those which describe the landing at Da- 
mietta, and the reception of the travellers in 
the residence of Mr. Faker. We copy it en- 
titely, as a striking picture of manners :— 

“ T quitted the boat, and entered a vast sa- 
loon on the ground floor, paved with bricks, 
and ornamented in the Byzantine fashion. It 
was very lofty, and had no other covering but 
a lattice, over which an enormous vine spread 
its branches and thick foliage: happy climate 
where such a roof is a sufficient shelter from 
the inclemency of the air! I passed between 
two rows of servants and slaves, who were in 
an attitude of the most profound respect ; but 
I soon observed that these marks of deference 
were less intended for me than for the master 
of the house, who, seeing me enter, rose and 
came to meet me. He was about tifty years 
of age, of a dignified figure, and grave de- 
portment; he wore the oriental dress, that 
is, an ample silk robe, a turban, and a cache- 
mere sash. Notwithstanding the politeness 
and urbanity of his manners, and my know- 
ledge of the world, I could not help experien- 
cing a degree of restraint and embarrassment 
in his presence. Women are so accustomed in 
Europe to the attention, and even respect and 
admiration,of men, that a more cold and re- 
served reception easily makes them apprehend 
that their presence is not agreeable: This, 
however, was nat the case with Mr. Basil Faker, 





for I had in the sequel occasion to remark, that ~ 

















a 
this formal gravity always prevails in the East 


at visits received and paid, even in the circle of 
their nearest relations. Mr. Basil Faker is a 
native of the Levant, and professing the Greek 
religion ; he is a man of learning and acknow- 
ledged merit, and has even translated into 
Italian several of the most esteemed Arabian 
authors. After the usual compliments, he con- 
ducted me to a cabinet adjoining a saloon, ele- 
gantly hung with draperies of Indian muslin, 
and the floor covered with a Persian carpet, and 
surrounded with a broad and very low divan, 
in the eastern fashion, the only kind of furni- 
ture in the apartment. All the servants fol- 
lowed us hither, and ranged themselves in two 
rows before their master, their eyes fixed on 
his person, and ready to obey the slightest indi- 
cation of his will. After resting a few moments 
I was invited to go into the apartment prepared 
for me. It was a kind of pavilion, separated 
by a garden from the main dwelling, destined 
for the residence of the secretaries and men- 
servants, and likewise for the levees and private 
audiences of the consul. I passed under an 
arbour of honeysuckle and jassamine, which 
extended from one end of the garden to the 
other, and I saw the whole brilliant and varied 
kingdom of Flora blooming around me, which 
the goddess herself seemed to have taken plea- 
sure in cultivating. It was truly an enchant- 
ing spot, shaded with myrtles, enormous rose 
laurels, fig-trees, orange-trees in full blossom, 
gum-trees, the delicate leaf of which resembles 
the gleditsa of our gardens, the flower of which 
emits an agreeable perfume. I then surveyed 
the building that I was about to enter, and 
which Mr. Faker had lately had built in the 
European fashion. The many grated windows 
gave it, externally, the appearance of an enor- 
mous bird cage. The interior, however, cor- 
responded to the models which it was intended 
to follow, and, with the exception of a very nar- 
row staircase, where two persons could hardl 

walk abreast, the whole was perfectly wil 
arranged. A long gallery, open towards the 
country, like the farm houses in the canton of 
Berne, united the two wings of the building. 
How often have I admired from this gallery 
the magnificent sight of the setting sun, which, 
after shedding a flood of light on the earth, 
disappeared at last behind a grove of palms, 
gilding the horizon and the summits of the 
trees with a thousand rays. I was agreeably 
surprised, on entering my room, to find it pro- 
perly furnished, even with tables and’ chairs, 
which are very uncommon in ‘this country. 
There were a great many windows, being in 
two rows, one above another, and I counted 
eighteen of them. I was soon after informed 
that Mrs. Faker requested permission to pay 
me a visit ; and I was preparing to anticipate 
her, when I was told that I should transgress 
the received usages by not waiting for her in 
my own apartment. The Eastern fashion 
of paying the first visit to s rs, has, 
in my idea, something kind and ‘hospitable 
about it, which recals the happy times of 
the patriarchal age, when every stranger 
was welcomed as:a friend and a_ brother. 
When. she was assured that I was alone, for 
Mrs. Faker did not appear in my husband’s 
presence till a future time; she entered, 
followed by five or six other ladies. Though 
this pompous: entrance might have reminded 
me of the goddess Calypso, surrounded by her 
nymphs, the ugliness of her attendants would 
not permit my imagination to take this po- 
etical flight. When they had all seated them. 
selves, I ventured on a few words of conversa- 
tion, but, unfortunately, not one of the ladies 
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understood a word of Italian, and the progress 
which I had made in the Arabic language, did 
not go much beyond sabalcher and salamat 
We were therefore reduced to the necessity of 
conversing by signs: we commenced by sur- 
veying one another with reciprocal curiosity, 
and analysing, in the true female spirit, the 
arrangement of our toilette. That of my 
hostess exceeded in richness and magnificence 
all that I had ever seen. Her petticoat was of 
a rich India tissue, striped with gold; her 
ample robe of green velvet, beautifully em- 
broidered with gold: this work had been done 
at Constantinople, as she gave me to under- 
stand ; it was open in the front, and displayed 
her petticoat and her muslin pantaloons, like- 
wise wrought with gold, falling over a small 
foot which had no covering but only a gold 
ring round the instep. She did not wear a 
chemise, and her neck was covered with a 
gauze so transparent as to shew the whole of 
the contour... So far all was well; but as to 
her head, it was impossible to look at it with- 
out fearing that she would sink under the 
weight of her grotesque head-dress. She had 
loaded her turban with muslin bands of all co- 
lours and an enormous quantity of flowers, 
diamonds, and tinsel ornaments, which gave 
her the appearance of an itinerant magasin de 
modes. A long veil of India muslin, strewn 
with spangles, was also fastened above all 
these, and concealed remarkably small tresses 
of hair and black silk which hung down be- 
hind as low as her waist, and to which were 
attached a quantity of small gold coins, which, 
at the least motion of her head, produced a 
jingle like the bells of our horses. She was 
below the middle size, and had the embon- 
point so much esteemed in the East. Her 
complexion had retained its clearness; but 
she heightened her charms by a thick eoat 
of rouge on her cheeks, a black stripe on 
her eyebrows and eyelids, and an orange 
tinge on her nails and the palms of her 
hands, and on the soles and nails of her 
feet. The women in the East make great 
use of this colour, which is obtained from a 
tree called henné. Mrs. Faker is a native of 
Syria; her features, whieh may be called 
regular, indicated the goodness of her heart, 
and that calm happiness which arises from the 
want of the development of the intellectual 
faculties. When she wished to give expression 
to her countenance, she rolled her eyes back- 
wards and forwards with inconceivable rapidity ; 
it is an art which young women in the East 
are taught to practise, and I was assured that 
the men consider it as particularly pleasing. 
As for the women who accompanied her, they 
were the wife of the dragoman, a native of 
Constantinople, and some Turkish and Arabian 
females, attached to her service. It is a very 
general custom in the East for the mistress of 
the house to live on an extremely familiar 
footing with her domestics: I was not a little 
surprised on hearing that Mrs. Faker had 
admitted my femme de chambre to her table, 
while ceremony and etiquette reigned at that 
of her husband, where I was the only female 
who was admitted, because I was a foreigner. 
The company at this table was pretty nu- 
merous, consisting of the secretaries, the phy- 
sician, the dragoman, and some relations of the 
master of the house, as well as of strangers, 
who frequently came upon business, Mr. Faker 
having a large commercial establishment. A 





circumstance which appeared to me very sin- 
gular, and still more repugnant to my feelings, 
was to see a man of venerable appearance, 





a near relation of Mrs, Faker, waiting at 
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table upon her husband with every mark of 
profound respect. In the East, all homage is 
reserved for the head of the family ; the defer. 
ence-shewn him is carried to such an excess, 
that his sisters and even his wife dare not sit 
down in his presence ; in short, the master of 
the house is a kind of petty sovereign, who 
decides very despotically on the interest and 
liberty of the individuals attached to him by 
the bonds of consanguinity. What I found the 
most humiliating to my sex, was to see even 
mothers forgetting all the dignity of their 
character, pay respectful homage to their sons, 
rise in their presence, and eagerly wait upon 
them like slaves. These revolting abuses, 
which prove the usurpations of the stronger 
sex over the weaker, are an effect of Islamism, 
the influence of which will never be felt by our 
European women.” 

The breaking out of the Greek revolution 
prevented the travellers-from fulfilling their 
original plan, and, in fact, they were glad 
to escape with many dangers, and return safe 
to Treste. We have but one other passage to 
cite to shew that musical talent has its price in 
the East as well as in the North. 

“ At Cairo there was a famous singer whom 
the Europeans never called by any other name 
than that of the Arabian Catalani. The price 
which she required for her performance was 
worthy of the name which she had assumed ; 
to induce her to sing, it was necessary to begin 
by sending her a Cachemere shawl worth a 
hundred Spanish piastres; when the concert 
was ended, she laid the whole company under 
contribution ; and a present of small value did 
not always suffice, for she had the art of stimu- 
lating the self-love of the audience by pro- 
claiming aloud the value of each present which 
she received.”’ 

Our friend in the essays on the Opera-House 
and musical folks in London, &c. wauld. think 
her a regular juggler. © 





Memoirs of the Emperor Baber. 


WE resume the Memoirs of this imperial 
Pepys of Asia with much pleasure, for its 
singular pictures of the country and age have 
an untiring freshness about them which ren- 
ders them most acceptable to our various page. 
It adds to their interest, too, that only a month 
ago the state of Bockhara and the regions be- 
tween it and India were painfully brought to 
recollection by the notice of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
expedition, the fatal termination of which in 
the very kingdom of the Emperor Baber re- 
vived a knowledge of names and nations seldom 
heard of in Europe.* 

In our preceding paper we brought the 
young prince of Ferghana to the year 902 of 
the Hegira, A.D. 1496-7. After a siege of 
seven months he entered Samarkand as a con- 
queror of that city and the country of Mawer- 
alnaher ; which is thus mentioned : 

*“ As no enemy has ever stormed or con- 
quered it, it is termed the protected city. 
Samarkand embraced Islam in the reign of 
Osman the Commander of the Faithful, through 
the means of Kasim-ibn-Abas, who visited the 
city. His tomb is close by the Iron-gate, and 
is at present denominated Mazar-i-Shah, or 
the Shah’s tomb. The city of Samarkand was 
founded by Sekander.+ The Moghul and 


* Note.—Within the present week the notice of an em- 
bassy from Chiva, who had succeeded to the throne of 
Buc! , to the Emperor of Russia, has appeared in the 
newspapers. Two elephants and 
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Tarki hordes term it Samarkand.* Taimur 
Beg made it his capital. Before Taimur Beg, 
no such great monarch had ever made it the 
seat of his government. I directed its wall to 
be round the rampart, and found that it 
was ten thousand six hundred paces in circum- 
ference.+ The inhabitants are all orthodox 
Sinnis, observant of the law, and religious. 
From the time of the Holy Prophet down- 
wards, no other country has produced so many 
Imams and excellent theologians as Maweral- 
naher. Among these is the great Imam Sheikh 
Abul Mansar Materidi, the eminent scriptural 
expositor, who was of the quarter of Materid 
in the city of Samarkand. There are two 
sects of scriptural expositors, or Aimeh Kelémi, 
the one called Materidiah, the other Ashaa- 
riah. This Sheikh Abul Mansir was the 
founder of the sect of Materidiah. Another 
man of eminence was the Sahib Bokhari,+ 
Khwajeh Ismael Khertang, who was also of 
Maweralnaher. The author of the Hedaya, || 
too, a work in jurisprudence, than which, 
according to the sect of Imaim-Abu Hanifeh, 
there is none of greater or of equal authority, 
was of Marghinan in Ferghana, which is like- 
wise included in Maweralnaher, though it lies 
on the farthest bounds of the populous culti- 
vated country. On the east it has Ferghana 
and Kashghar; on the west Bokhara and 
Khwarizm ; on the north Tashkend and Shah- 
rokhia, which are usually written Shash and 
Bendket ; and on the south Balkh and Ter- 
mez. The river Kohik flows from the north 
of Samarkand, and passes at the distance of 
two kos§ from the city. Between the river 
and the city there is a rising ground called 
Kohik; and as the river flows close by the 
base of this hillock, it thence gets the name 
of the river of Kohik. A great stream, or 
rather a small river, separating itself from 
the Kohik, flows on the south of Samar- 
kand, under the name of the river Dar- 
ghim. It may be about a sharaa coss@ from 
Samarkand, and the gardens and suburbs 
of Samarkand lie on its banks. The whole 
country as far as Bokhara and Kara-kiil, which 
is an extent of nearly forty farsangs,** is 
covered with population, and the fields culti- 
vated by irrigation from the river Kohik ; 
which, large as it is, barely suffices for the 
drains made on it for the cultivation of the 
fields, and for the use of palaces and country- 
houses; insomuch that, for three or four 
months during the summer heats, the waters 
do not reach Bokhara. The fruits of Samar- 
kand of every species, especially the grapes. 
melons, apples, and pomegranates, are of ex- 
cellent quality, and produced in great abund- 
ance. Samarkand is, however, particularly 
famous for two kinds of fruit, the apple and a 
species of grape named Sahibi.++ Its winter is 
severe, but less snow falls than at Kabul. It 
has a fine climate, but its summer does not 
equal that of Kabul.” 





* The Persians and Arabs call it Samarqand, the 
Turks Samarkand, the former using the guttural xaf, 
the latter the common one. 

t This would make it about five miles in circum- 


¢ Some curious anecdotes of Abu Abdal la Muham- 
Perle Ismael Al Jofi may be found in D’Herbelot, Art. 


! This work, written in Arabic by Burhan-ed-din Al 
Uarghindni, has been translated“into English by Captain 
Hamilton, in 4 vols. 4to. Baber does not mention 
pie famous Abu-Ali Sena (or Avicenna) a native of Bok- 
Three or four miles. 
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The finest paper in the world, and the best | Every day until the day of judgment, may a 
crimson velvet, are described as manufactures | hundred thousand curses light on the head of 
of Samarkand; whose bakers and cooks are | that man who is guilty of such black treachery, 
also highly praised. The author then speaks /and on his who plans it: let every man who 


of the adjacent province of Bokhara. 

“ Bokhara is a fine city, and has seven 
Tumans or districts, each of them resembling 
atown. Its fruits are both abundant and of 
good quality, particularly its melons, which are 
exquisite; the melons of Bokhara are not to 
be equalled in all Maweralnaher, either for 
quantity or excellence. Though, at Akhsi, in 
the country of Ferghana, there is one ex- 
tremely sweet and delicate species of melon, 
which they call Mir Taimiri, yet, in Bok- 
hara there is a profusion of melons of every 
description, and all good of their kind. The 
pruin or plum of Bokhara is also celebrated, 
and nowhere else is that fruit to be found in 
equal perfection. They peel off the rind of 
this fruit, and dry it ; after which it is carried 
as a most acceptable rarity to other countries. 
As a laxative, it is a medicine of approved, 
excellence. The household fowl and goose are 
here of a good breed. In all Maweralnaher 
there is no wine superior, in spirit and strength, 
to that of Bokhara. When I drank wine at 
Samarkand, in the days when I had my drink- 
ing-bouts, I used the wine of Bokhara.”’ 

The conquest of Samarkand was followed by 
one of those sudden reverses so common in 
Asiatic history. A rebellion arose, Baber’s 
troops deserted him, and, by marching from 
Samarkand to relieve Andejan, he lost both, 
and was brought into great straits. Only be- 
tween two and three hundred of his followers 
adhered to him, in his new fortunes, or rather 
misfortunes of exile and difficulty; and he 
says :— 

‘© T was now reduced to a very distressed 
condition, and wept a great deal. I returned 
to Khojend, whither they sent me my mother 
and my grandmother, with the wives and 
families of several of those who had continued 
with me.” He proceeds: ‘* Inspired as I was 
with an ambition for conquest and for exten- 
sive dominion, I would not, on account of one 
or two defeats, sit down and look idly around 
me. I now repaired to Tashkend to the Khan, 
in order to gain some assistance in my views 
on Andejin. This journey also furnished me 
with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum and 
my other relations, whom I had not seen for 
seven or eight years.” 

At the head of seven or eight hundred 
Moghuls he now captured a fortress called 
Nasukh ; but was not in a condition to retain 
it. At this period Khosrou Shah conquered 
Hissar, and got possession of the Sultan of 
Khorasan and his family ; on which the narra- 
tive continues— 

** Some evil-minded counsellors advised 
Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to 
death, and to cause the Khutbeh to be read in 
his own name. He did not fall into this plan, 
but yet, for the sake of this fleeting and faith- 
less world, which never was, and never will be, 
true to any one, this thankless and ungrateful 
man seized Sultan Massatid Mirza, a prince 
whom he himself had reared from infancy to 
manhood, and whose governor he had been, 
and blinded him by lancing his eyes. Some of 
the foster-brothers, clansmen, and playmates 
of Massaid Mirza carried him off, with the 
intention of conducting him to Sultan Ali 
Mirza in Samarkand, and brought him to 
Kesh. Here discovering a plan that had been 
formed for attacking them, they fled, crossed 
the river Amu ‘by the passage of Chehar-Jii, 
and took refuge with Sultan Hussain’ Mirza. 





hears of this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out 
imprecations on him ; for he who hears of such 
a deed and does not curse him, is himself 
worthy to be accursed.” 

Baber continued with his small band to 
make strenuous exertions for the recovery of 
his dominions. This he tells with much nai- 
veté. 

** Having failed in repeated expeditions 
against Samarkand and Andejan, I once more 
returned to Khojend. Khojend is but a small 
place ; and it is difficult for one to support two 
hundred retainers in it. How, then, coulda 
man, ambitious of empire, set himself down 
contentedly in so insignificant a place ? 

“ Khojend is an inconsiderable place, from 
which a single Beg would have found it diffi- 
cult to have supported himself. There, how- 
ever, I had remained with my whole family, 
for a year and a half, or nearly two years. 
The Musulmans of the place, during all that 
time, had strained themselves to the utmost 
extent of their abilities to serve me. With 
what face, therefore, could I return to Kho- 
jend, and, indeed what benefit could result 
from it ?—(Tarki couplet.) 

«* There was no secure place for me to go to, 

And no place of safety for me to stay in. 
In this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I 
went to the Ailaks, to the south of Uratippa, 
and spent some time in that quarter, perplexed 
and distracted with the hopeless state of my 
affairs. One day, while I remained there, 
Khwajeh Abul Makaéram, who, like myself, 
was an exile and a wanderer, came to visit me. 
I took the opportunity of consulting him with 
respect to my situation and concerns,—whether 
it was advisable for me to remain where I was, 
or to go elsewhere,—what I should attempt, 
and what I should leave untried. He was so 
much affected with the state in-which he found 
me, that he shed tears, and, after praying over 
me, took his departure. I myself was also ex- 
tremely affected. That very day, about after- 
noon prayers, a horseman was descried at the 
bottom of the valley. He proved to be a ser- 
vant of Ali Dost Taghai, named Yaljik. He 
came with a message from his master, to inform 
me that he had undoubtedly offended deeply, 
but that he trusted to my clemency for for- 
giving his past offences; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marg- 
hindn to me, and would do me such service 
and duty as would wipe away his past errors, 
and free him from his disgrace. Instantly on 
hearing this news, without delay, I that very 
moment (it was then about sunset) set out 
post for Marghinan. From the place where I 
then was to Marghinan may be a distance of 
twenty-four or twenty-five farsangs. That 
night till morning, and the next day till the 
time of noon-day prayers, I halted in no 
place whatsoever. About noon-day prayers 
I halted at a village of Khojend, named 
Tanek-db; and, after having refreshed our 
horses, and fed and watered them, we again 
mounted at midnight, left Timek-dib, rode 
all that night till morning, and all next 
day till sunset, and, just before sunrise the 
following morning, we came within one far- 
sang of Marghinan. Weis Beg and some 
others, after considering matters, now repre- 
sented to me, that Ali Dost Taghai was one 
who had stickled at no crimes; that there 
had been no repeated interchange of .messen- 
gers between us—no terms or conditions agreed 
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we put ourselves in his power? In truth, 
these reflections had reason on their side. I 
therefore halted a little, and held a consulta- 
tion, when it was finally agreed, that, though 
our reflections were not without foundation, 
we had been too late of making them. We 
had now passed three days and three nights 
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sending me off like a criminal to visit her once 
in a month or forty days.” 

We regret to add that some horribly disgust- 
ing Mahommedan vices are afterwards detailed ; 
but we hasten to the retaking of Samarkand 
from the Usbeks who had captured that city 
under Shebaini Khan. 

* One day I happened to be in the castle of 


without rest; and we had come a distance of| Asfendek with some of my inferior nobles and 


twenty-five farsangs without stopping; that 
neither man nor horse had any strength left ; 
that there was no possibility of retreating, and, 
even if we could retreat, no place of safety to 
retire to; that, since we had come so far, we 
must proceed. 
will of God. Reposing ourselves on His pro- 


officers, such as Dost Nasir, Nevian Gokultash, 
Kasim Gokultash, Khan Kuli Kerimdad, Sheikh 
Dervish, Khosrou Gokultash, and Miram Nasir, 
whowere sitting and conversing around me. The 


hit on a lucky guess, and may God accomplish 


tection, we went forward. About the time of|it! When shall we take Samarkand?’ Some 
the sinnet (or morning prayer), we reached | said, ‘ We shall take it in the spring, (it was 


the gate of the castle of Marghinan. 


Ali Dost|then the harvest); some said in a month, 


Taghai stood over the gateway, without throw-|some in forty days, some in twenty days. 


ing the gate open, and desired conditions. 


Nevidn Gokultésh said, ‘ We shall take it 


After I had assented to terms, and given him! within a fortnight ;’ and Almighty God veri- 


my promise, he caused the gates to be opened, 


and paid his respects to me, conducting me to| the fortnight. 


a suitable house within the fort. 


The men| markable dream. 





fied his words, for we did take it within 
About this time I had a re- 
T thought that the reverend 


who had accompanied me amounted, great and| Khwajeh Abid-illa had come to visit me. I 


small, to two hundred and forty.” 


Here was a new turn of fortune: Baber|came in and sat down. 





went out to receive him, and the Khwajeh 
It appeared to me 


immediately recovered his paternal kingdom of \that a table was spread for him, but per- 
Andejin; ‘but in consequence of issuing an|haps not with sufficient attention to neat- 
ill-advised order against his enemies after he! ness, on which accouht the holy man seemed 
had granted them terms, the struggle recom-|to be somewhat displeased. Malla Baba ob- 
menced, and he was again driven from his | serving this, made me a sign. I answered him 


throne. In one of the battles, he records— 


likewise by signs, that the fault was not mine, 


“ Two cavaliers had a gallant combat. On| but the person’s who had spread the table- 
my side was Samad, one of Ibrahim Séru’s|cloth. The Khwajeh perceived what passed, 


younger brothers, and on the other side was|and was satisfied with my excuse. 


When he 


Shah-sawar, one of the Moghuls of Hissar.| rose to depart I attended him out. In the hall 
They met hand to hand, and Shah-sawar urged | of the house, however, he seemed to seize me 
his blow with such force, that he drove his) by the right or left arm, and lifted me up so 


conversation turned at random on a variety of 
Nothing happens but by the| subjects. I happened to say, ‘ Come! let us 





ead 

least solid excuse. In the morning, having 
made the troops array themselves in their 
armour, and caparison and cover their horses 
with cloth of mail, we marched out-and moved 
towards the enemy, having drawn out the army 
in order of battle, with right and left wing, 
centre and advance.” 

He was routed, and tells, “The enemy now be- 
gan to charge us both in front and rear, pouring 
in showers of arrows. The Moghul troops which 
had come to my assistance did not attempt to 
fight, but, — of fighting, betook them. 
selves to disrfounting and plundering my own 
people. Nor is this a solitary instance, such is 
the uniform practice of these wretches the 
Moghuls; if they defeat the enemy they in- 
stantly seize the booty; if they are defeated, 
they plunder and dismount their own allies, 
and, betide what may, carry off the spoil. The 
enemy who were in front made several furious 
attacks on me, but were worsted and driven 
back ; they, however, rallied again and charged ; 
the division of the enemy that had gained our 
rear coming up at the same time, and discharging 
showers of arrows on our troops. Being thus 
surrounded and attacked both before and be- 
hind, my men were driven from their ground. 
In battle, the great reliance of the Uzbeks is 
on the Tulghmeh (or turning the enemy’s 
flank). They never engage without using the 
Tulghmeh. Another of their practices is to 
advance and charge in front and rear, dis- 
charging their arrows at full gallop, pell-mell, 
chiefs and common soldiers ; and, if repulsed, 
they in like manner retire full gallop. Only 
ten or fifteen persons were now left with me. 
The river Kohik was near at hand, the extre- 
mity of my right wing having rested upon it. 
We made the best of our way to it, and no 


| sooner gained its banks than we plunged in, 


sabre right through Samad’s helmet, and fixed | high that one of my feet was raised from the | armed at all points both horse and man. For 


it pretty deep in his skull. In spite of this| 
wound, Samad returned the blow with such 


Maslehet Berdi, * Your religious instructor 


fury, that his sword shore clean off a piece of |has counselled you.? A few days after this I 


Shah-sawar’s skull as big as the 
hand. 
wound in his head was properly bound up and 
. he recovered ; but there being nobody to attend 

to Samad’s wound, he died of it in three or 
four days.” 

Other war anecdotes are curious enough. 
On besieging a place called Madu, it is stated : 


“*Such a number of huge stones as were 


alm of the| took Samarkand.” 
As Shah-sawdr had no helmet on, the 


“ For nearly a hundred and forty years, 
Samarkand had been the capital of my family. 
A foreign robber, one knew not whence he 
came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped 


from our hands. Almighty God now restored 
it to me, and gave me back my plundered and 
pillaged country.” 

Baber was at this time nineteen years old; 


launched from the fort of Madu, in all the| and his next battle with Shebaini Khan shews 


storms that I have witnessed, I never saw 


thrown from any other castle. 
Kohbur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, 


having climbed up to the foot of the castle- 


that the impetuosity of youth was not with- 


Abdal Kadis| held from him. 


“ T now (he says) turned my whole atten- 
tion and solicitude to the approaching battle. 


wall, was hit by a large stone discharged from | Kamber Ali assisted me. Baki Terkhan, with 


above, which sent him spinning down, heels 
over head, from that prodigious height, right 
forward, without touching anywhere till he 


lighted, tumbling and rolling, at the bottom of 


the glacis. Yet he received no injury, and 
immediately mounted his horse and returned 
back to the camp.” 

But perhaps Baber’s account of his marriage 
is yet more characteristic. 

** Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sul- 
tan Ahmed Mirza, to whom I had been be- 
trothed in the lifetime of my father and uncle, 
having arrived in Khojend, be married her, 
in the month of Shaban. In the first period 
of 7 being a married man, though I had no 
small affection for her, yet, from modesty and 
bashfulness, I went to her only once in ten, 
fifteen, or twenty days. My affection after. 
wards declined, and my shyness increased ; in- 
somuch, that my mother the Khanem, used to 
fall upon me and scold me with great fury, 


a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived 
in Kesh, and would have joined me in two 
days. Syed Muhammed Doghlet, the Mir’s 
son, too, was advancing with a thousand or 
fifteen hundred men, who had been sent to my 
assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle; 
they had reached Dabal, only four farsangs 
from my camp, and would have joined me next 
morning. Such was our situation, when I pre- 
cipitated matters, and hurried on the battle : 

« He — impatient haste lays his hand on his 


8 ’ 
2S Senet ome that hand with his teeth from 


The cause of my eagerness to e , was, 
that the stars called the Sahzydldiz (or eight 
stars) were on that day exactly between the 
two armies; and if I had suffered that day to 
elapse, they would have continued favourable 
to the enemy for the space of thirteen or four- 
teen days. These observances were all non- 
sense, and my precipitation was without the 











| ground, while he said to me in Tirki, Sheikh | more than half of the ford we had a firm foot- 
| ing, but after that we sank beyond our depths, 


and were forced, for upward of a bowshot, to 
swim our horses, loaded as they were with their 
riders in armour, and their own trappings. Yet 
they plunged through it. On getting out of 
the water on the other side, we cut off our 
horses’ heavy furniture and threw it away. 
When we had reached the north side of the 
river, we were separated from the enemy. Of 
all others, the wretches of Moghuls were the 
most active in unhorsing and stripping the 
stragglers. Ibrahim Terkhan, and a great 
number of excellent soldiers, were unhorsed, 
stripped, and put to death by them. 

If the Moghul race were a race of angels, it is a bad race; 
And — the name Moghul written in gold, it would be 
Take care not to pluck one ear of corn from a Moghul’s 


est ; 
The Moghul seed is such, that whatever is sowed with it 
is execrable. 


Advancing up the north side of the river Kohik, 
I re-croased it in the vicinity of Kulbeh. Be- 
tween the time of afternoon and evening 
prayers, I reached the Sheikh-zadeh’s gate, and 
entered the citadel.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Dartmoor: a Descriptive Poem. By N. T- 
Carrington. 8vo. Second Edition. Lon- 
don, 1826. pain 

Ir is with sincere pleasure that we notice this 

second edition of a poem the great beauties of 

which were allowed to remain far too long in ob« 
livion. At length the public has been awakened 
to what is due to. so high a talent and to its 
own character; and we doubt not but that 
this and all succeeding works by Mr. Carring- 
ton will speedily meet with the popularity they 
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—_ publish a letter on any subject whatever, and 


deserve. There are, considerable alterations in 
the new edition, and we shall be gratified if 
even by this brief mention of it, we may be as 
fortunate as by our Review of the former impres- 
sion, which we flatter ourselves first induced a 
just sense of the author’s genius, and contri- 
buted to his comparative success—for he has 
not yet, by any means, been encouraged to the 
extent of his merits. 


‘y KAINH AIA@HKH. The New Testament ; 
with English Notes, Critical, Biographical, 
and Explanatory. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1826. 

Tue first edition of this work was well re- 
ceived. The present aims at more general 
usefulness, by giving the notes in English ; 
and by incorporating much from Bishop Mid- 
dieton’s learned volume, as well as from the 
works of other able commentators. It is care- 
fully printed by Valpy, and does great credit 
both to his typography and to the explicitness 
of the sacred text. 


The Tradesman’s Law Assistant and Adviser. 
By James Nicholls, Gent. Attorney at Law. 
8vo. pp. 201. London, 1826. Butterworth. 

“ IGNORANCE of the law excuseth no man,” 
said Selden long before the law was so volumi- 
nous that no man on earth can fail to be igno- 
rant of it; but still the precept holdeth good 
to this day; so that woe be to him who, igno- 
rantly, goeth to law. Should there be persons 
of this litigious nature, they will find Mr. 
Nicholls’s a very serviceable book. It is well 
arranged, and seems to apply to all ordinary 
cases; and there is an alphabetical index for 
reference, so that any man of understanding 
may soon enable himself to know what course 
he should take when emergencies occur. 


The History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period to the Middle of the Ninth Century. 


By the Rev. Alexander Low, A.M. 8vo. 
pp- 498. Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute ; 
London, Longman and Co.; Aberdeen, Brown 
and Co. 
Tus is a very excellent volume, produced with 
considerable labour, often taking original 
views, and always consulting the best authori- 
ties in a skilful manner. The style is plain 
and unaffected, and the author in other respects 
has spared no pains to give the public what 
was much wanted, a well-digested and well- 
arranged history of the ancient days of Scot- 
land. We observe from the preface, that the 
Essay on which his work is founded was dis- 
tinguished by the Highland Society ; a foretaste 
of what he may safely anticipate from the 
general reader, as the reward of his enlarged 
performance, 


Constable’s Miscellany. Nos. I., II., III., 
and IV. Hall’s Voyages.* Edinburgh, 
A. Constable and Co. ; London, Hurst, Ro- 
binson, and Co. 1826. 

Tars Miscellany, projected some time ago by 

Mr. Constable, ‘has been delayed by circum- 

stances till now. Its object is to furnish 

standard works at a cheap rate, for readers be- 
longing to the agricultural, mechanical, and 
manufacturing classes ; and we observe similar 

Projects are announced in other quarters ; so 

that, by and by, it may be expected that books 

of every kind, whether republications or ori- 

Binal treatises, &c., will be as plenty and as 

accessible as blackberries. For the general 

of intelligence there cannot be a doubt 


* Three weekly numbers form a volume, 








that this is desirable ; but we are not sure that 
great publishers and booksellers will not soon 
find cause to repent the practice. There must 
bean immense sale of such volumes to barely 
repay their expenses ; and it seems to us likely 
to affect the demand for new works, and con- 
sequently the remuneration of authors most 
materially ; since many buyers will wait for 


editions at some half-crown or three shillings’ | 


price, instead of paying perhaps a guinea or two 
for the first impressions. We will not however 
stop now to discuss this question: it is more 
the business of others than ours. Suffice it to 
notice, that Mr. Constable’s announced list is 
richly improved, and promises a multitude of 
works whieh cannot fail to be popular, and to 
spread much valuable information among the 
people. Of Captain Hall’s interesting Voyages, 
with which he has begun, we need say nothing 
—for often have they already extorted our 
warmest praises. A Life of Burns, by Mr. Lock- 
hart ; a Life of the Duke of Wellington, by 
Mr. Gleig, and other novelties, are advertised, 
and must be looked for with impatience. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, 6th Jan. 
Paris was nevef so dull on a new year’s day 
as this year. M.de Peyronnet’s new year’s 
gift, in the shape of a project of law on the 
press, threw all ranks into confusion: it is a 
bolder attempt at the total destruction of the 
press than was ever made in any age or coun- 
try. Yet its author pretends it to be a law of 
‘ justice and Jove.” A court of love must then 
be instituted to give it effect; it will of course 
vary a little from the cours d’amour of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand has entered the lists against his 
quondam colleague, and has published a letter 
in all the journals, of which the printers are 
reprinting an edition of 300,000, to be distri- 
buted gratis. The noble author takes precisely 
the same grounds that I took in my last 
letter, written at the moment the project ap- 
peared. I had indeed omitted several parts of 
it through haste; as, for instance, that by 
the project a widow cannot continue the busi- 
ness of a printer after her husband’s death, 
nor even be a sleeping partner in any printing 
concern. What will Madame Agasse, the 
printer of the Moniteur, say to this? Her 
father, M. Panckouke, left her the property 
of the Moniteur—her whole fortune consists 
in it. Is she to be compelled to sell it at any 
price that may be offered for it? or, if she 
does not, is the Moniteur, the official journal 
of the government, to be suppressed ? 

A bookseller publishes a new edition of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, or even Mas- 
sillon: is it to be permitted by law, that any 
volume of such reprint shall be seizable? - The 
edition would be reduced to the value of waste 
paper ; for no one would have an incomplete 
copy ; or the suppressed volumes would still be 
printed, and sold at a price proportioned to the 
risk and the importance of completing sets. 
As to the suppression of books, every attempt 
at it is idle; there is not one work that has 
been suppressed, within these ten years, which 
may not easily be had, on paying twice or thrice 
its value.* As to pamphlets, plays, &c. the 
project strikes their death-blow: if it be only 
a single sheet, the stamp duty of ten pence is 
levied on every copy, the same as a newspaper, 
and one penny on every subsequent sheet of 
every copy. So that an author who wishes to 


* This, however, rather shews that some new law was 








prints 1000 copies, must, besides paper and 
print, begin by paying 40/. stamp duty, whe- 
ther he sells all, or not a single copy. M. de 
Chateaubriand says, “‘ that the project has 
been forged in complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject, and worthy of a clerk of the eleventh 
century.” 

It must, I think, be withdrawn. 

The papers, of course, do not lose sight of the 
subject for punning. Timbre means a stamp ; and 
the participle timbré, stamped, and also crack- 
brained. One of the puns runs: ‘* an engraved 
head of M. de P. has been published—i/ est 
timbré.”” Hundreds of puns are published on 
the same subject. 

“ My law,” says timbre sec, “* will make im- 
pression.” ‘* Destroy impressions, you mean,” 
was the reply. 

The printers of Brussels rub their hands : 
those of Paris wipe their eyes. 

The principal cause of the great American 
revolution was the duty on stamps. 

The Constitutionnel says the project of the 
law on the press is Spanish : we know it is not 
French. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NEW COMET. 


In the Literary Gazette of the 16th ulto. we 
first announced, from the Kelso Mail News- 
paper, that a Mr. Veitch, residing near Kelso, 
and an acute astronomical observer, had dis- 
covered on the 3d a new comet in the constel- 
lation Hercules. This is now corroborated by 
the continental Journals, which announce that 
Mr. Gambard, of the Royal Observatory at 
Marseilles, had seen the same comet on the 
27th, at four o’clock in the morning, when its 
right ascension was 16 hours 34 minutes, and 
its northern declination 218° 27’. Mr. Veitch 
could perceive this comet with the eye; Mr. 
Gambard says it could not be seen without a 


glass. 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Ow the 2d instant, Mr. Partington commenced 
a course of lectures (his fifth annual one) on 
general science and the useful arts, at this insti- 
tution ; the meeting was well attended ; Sir W. 
Blizard, Colonel Colby, and other gentlemen 
attached to scientific pursuits, being also pre- 
sent. 

In setting out, the lecturer professed his 
purpose to be to strip science as much as pos- 
sible of its technicalities. He then adverted 
to the importance of chemistry to a commercial 
nation like Great Britain; and passing from 
the general view, noticed that a primary object 
of his experimental inquiry would be the detec- 
tion of adulterations ; namely, those poisonous 
admixtures of chemical bodies with necessary 
articles of life, alike disgraceful to the chemist 
and the trader. Another class of cases, of a 
similar character, would occupy his attention ; 
such as the substitution of oxalic acid for sul- 
phate of magnesia (Epsom salts), of opium for 
bitter aloes, &c., and for these he would explain 
the most accessible tests and antidotes. ‘The 
last part of the address referred tv caloric, or 
heat; and after alluding to iis prodigious 
effects in nature, Mr. P. ably concluded, ** but 
if we descend to a microscopic consideration of 
its agency, we shall find results no less im- 
portant, though certainly less obvious. Does a 
blade of grass vegetate, or a plant put forth its 
flower? Then is the solar beam in operation 
for the benefit of mankind.” 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE LATE LORD CHICHESTER AND THE 
LITERARY FUND. 


Iw our review of the Annual Biography and 
Obituary, last week, we d (in « q 
of the omission of a word) to throw undeserved 
blame upon the able and accurate Editor of that 
volume. Speaking of Lord-Chichester, we said, 
** the writer does not seem to have been in- 
formed of the important services’ rendered by 
that nobleman to the Literary Fund—one of 
he best benevolent institutions in Europe :”— 
the word “ fully” should precede the word in- 
formed ; for the Editor expresses himself in so 
very forcible and spirited language upon this 
interesting subject, that we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting the passage. 

‘* His lordship’s opinions (he says) and public 
acts in this arduous department, are become 
the lessons of history ; but a most benevolent, 
a highly interesting, and an extensively useful 
measure, of a more private, though probably of 
a far more permanent nature, is not so generally 
known, although most worthy of general notice, 
and eminently deserving of general praise and 
grateful acknowledgment. Animated with an 
ardent. zeal for the just liberties of mankind 
and the best interests of his country; and 
satisfied ‘that they could only be efficaciously 





and permanently supported by the exertions of 


literature, by rational discussion, and by the 
wise and temperate results of a free press; and 
glowing, at. the same time, with a truly Chris- 
tian benevolence for the sufferings of many 
gifted individuals, whose genius and learning 
had benefited their fellow-creatures, without 
providing even bread for themselves; Lord 
Pelham felt it to be a part of his duty, as one 
of the ministers of the state, to recommend the 
case of distressed authors to the generous hu- 
manity of the Prince of Wales. His royal 
highness.duly appreciated the kind, judicious, 
and patriotic intimation, and immediately sent 
an annual contribution of two hundred guineas 
to the Literary Fund, for the aid of deserving 
authors in distress, and graciously condescended 
to become patron of that excellent institution. 
The same liberality is continued, now that the 
prince is become the monarch: and the names 
of the generous patron and of the intelligent 
adviser will together be transmitted to posterity 
in the grateful annals of the patriot, the poet, 
and the historian.” 


Campnripct, Jan. 5.—The Hulsean prize for 
the last year has been adjudged to William 
Michael Mayers, of Catharine Hall, for his 
dissertation on the following subject :—A Cri- 
tical Examination of our Saviour’s Discourses, 
with regard to the Evidence which they afford 
of his Divine Nature. 

The following is the subject of the Hulsean 
prize essay for the present year :—The Con- 
tention between Paul and Barnabas. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Rafaelle painting his Mistress. Painted by 
W. Brockedon ; engraved by C. Turner. 
By some strange omission, this beautiful mez- 
zotinto print has lain beside us unnoticed for 
many long months:—we mean unnoticed in 
the Literary Gazette ; for as a charming orna- 
ment of our portfolio, it has been admired 
enough. We now do it a tardy justice, by be- 
speaking public attention to the painter-like 
design and feeling of Mr. Brockedon, and the 

skilful transcript of both by Mr. Turner, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York, &c. 
Painted by A. Geddes; engraved by T. 
Hodgetts. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

Tuts print, from the original picture in the 

possession of the Duke of Rutland, and dedi- 

cated to his Grace, is a fine martial likeness of 
the late Commander-in-Chief. It is engraved 
with accordant spirit from (we believe) the 
last likeness for which his Royal Highness had 
the condescension to sit, and does justice at 
once to those.features which Art only now can 
impress on the public eye, and to Mr. Geddes’s 
reputation as a painter of striking portraits. 

The lateness of its publication precludes us 

from saying more; and we have only to add, 

that it comes fairly into the field to compete 

with Doo’s admirable engraving from Sir T. 

Lawrence. 


Sir Charles Doyle, a private engraving by 
the same artist of this distinguished officer, 
from Mrs. Carpenter’s fine and able portrait, 
has also just appeared ; and the collector is for- 
tunate who obtains a copy of it. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York, from 
Mr. Jackson's Portrait. Engraved by Tur- 
ner. Sams. ; 

Tuis is another, a different, and yet a fine 

and characteristic head of his Royal Highness. 

It is a timely and beautiful tribute to departed 

greatness and worth, and eminently deserves to 

divide public attention with the other most 
successful efforts. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER. 
THERE came a slow but solemn sound 
Upon the midnight gale ; 
Methought it was a hero’s dirge, 
Or wand'’ring spirit’s wail : 
And oft a dreaming child would wake, 
And listen to the blast ; 
Then, shuddering, would turn away, 
And marvel why it past. 


Was it a hero’s funeral note ? 
Was it a spirit’s cry ? 

Nay, nay ! the notes distinctly said, 
‘** This night the Year must die: 

And beaming eyes of beauty bright 
Will slumber in the tomb ; 

Young forms scarce bursting into life 
Will wither ere they bloom. 


** And childhood’s hopes will fade dway, 
Like flowers hid from the sun; : 
And manhood’s cares, and youthful joys, 
Will perish scarce begun,— 

Before again the midnight bell 
Speaks of the waning year : 

And comes a slow but solemn sound 
Upon thy listening ear.” 

Mute was the voice ;—the moaning wind 
Rush’d onward to the sea ;— 

I thought upon those fearful words, 
Those words of misery : 

But they were true ;—I’ve seen the forms 
Rife with the summer’s bloom, 

Swept by a chilly autumn blast 
Into the silent tomb. 


L—e R——h, Devon, Jan. 1, 1827. 


THE VOYAGE OF LOVE. 


Ou haste on board !—my gallant boat, 


While skies are bright and sunbeams smile, 


Shall gaily o’er the waters float, 








And steer for Pleasure’s fairy isle. 





*Tis summer's prime, each bud and flow’r 
Glows upon hill and dale and grove: 
Oh seize the bright auspicious hour, 
And haste on board, and sail with Love! 
Fair Hope my silken sail has wrought, 
To waft us o’er the silv’ry tides ; 
Young Enterprise the rudder brought, 
Which his adventurous spirit guides. 
Upon the deck is reared a light, 
A richly canopied alcove, 
The winds are hush’d, the skies are bright : 
Oh haste on board, and sail with Love! 


The Maiden heard the gentle song, 
She saw the gaily painted bark ; 
The path that Prudence urged was long, 
And led through valleys drear and dark. 
The silken sails, the streamers gay, 
Have lured her truant steps to rove; 
She leaves the rough and rugged way, 
To roam o’er tranquil seas with Love. 


Swiftly towards Pleasure’s flowery realm 
Love’s fleet and buoyant vessel flies, 
And still through sunny straits the helm 

Is boldly steered by Enterprise. 
The fairy prow leaps dancing o’er 
The rippling wave by cliff and cove: 
Who would not quit the lonely shore, 
To sail to Pleasure’s isle with Love? 


But soon tempestuous winds arise, 

Loud roars the surge, descends the rain ; 
And vainly does young Enterprise 

His rudder urge to land again. 
He turns to shore :—on pinions gay, 

While with the whelming seas he strove, 
His wily patron speeds away— 

But she is wrecked who sailed with Love! 

Emma R—— 





STANZAS. 
In Imitation of an Old English Poet. 


I wAvE a wish, and it is this, that in some 
desert glen 

It were my lot to find a spot unknown by 
selfish men ; 

Where I might be securely free, like Eremite 
of old, 

From Worldly guile, from Woman's wile, and 
Friendships brief and cold ; 

And where I might, with stern delight, enjoy 
the varied form 

Of Nature’s mood in every rude burst of the 
thundering storm. 


Then would my life, lacking fierce strife, glide 
on in dreamy gladness, . 

Nor would I know the cark and woe which 
come of this World’s madness ; 

While in a row, like some poor show, its 
pageantries would pass 

Without a sigh, before mine eye, as shadows 
o’er a glass. 

Nonentity! these shadows be, and yet, good 
Lord ! how brave 

That knavish rout doth strut and flout, then 
shrink into the grave ! 


The wilderness breathes gentleness, these 
waters bubbling free 

The gallant breeze that stirs the trees form 
Heaven’s own melody ; 

The far-stretch’d sky, with its bright eye, 
pours forth a tide of love 

On every thing that here doth spring, on all 
that glows above: : 

But live with Man—his dark heart scan—its 
paltry selfishness 

Will shew to thee why men like me love the 
lone wilderness. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 
By the Author of Waverley. 


In the person of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, we may justly say, in the lan- 

of Scripture, ‘ there has fallen this day 
in our Israel a Prince and a Great Man.” He 
has, from an early period of his manhood, per- 
formed a most important part in public life. 
In the early wars of the French Revolution, 
he commanded the British forces on the Conti- 
nent; and although we claim not for his me- 
mory the admiration due to the rare and high 
gifts which in our latter times must combine 
to form a military genius of the first order, yet 
it has never been disputed, that in the field his 
Royal Highness displayed intelligence, military 
skill, and his family attribute, the most unal- 
terable courage. He had also the universal 
testimony of the army for his efforts to lessen 
the distresses of the privates, during the horrors 
of an unsuccessful campaign, in which he ac- 
quired, and kept to his death, the epithet of the 
Soldier’s Friend. 

But it is not on account of these early ser- 
vices that we now, as boldly as our poor voice 
may, venture to bring forward the late Duke 
of York’s claims to the perpetual gratitude of 
his country. It is as the reformer and regene- 
rator of the British army, which he brought 
from a state nearly allied to general contempt, 
to such a pitch of excellence, that we may, 
without much hesitation, claim for them an 
equality with, if not a superiority over, any 
troopsin Europe. The Duke of York had the 
firmness to look into and examine the causes, 
which, ever since the American war, though 
arising out of circumstances existing long before, 
had gone as far to destroy the character of the 
British army, as the natural good materials 
of which it is composed would permit. The 
heart must have been bold that did not despair 
at the sight of such an Augean stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchasing 
commissions,—itself an a ps a military point 
of view, and yet indispensable to the freedom 
of the country,—had been stretched so far as 
to open the way to every sort of abuse. No 
science was required, no service, no previous 
experience whatsoever ; the boy, let loose from 
school the last week, might in the course of a 
month be a field-officer, if his friends were dis- 
posed to be liberal of money and influence. 
Others there were, against whom there could 
be no complaint for want of length of service, 
although it might be difficult to see how their 
experience was improved by it. It was no un- 
common thing for a commission to be obtained 
for a child in the cradle; and when he came 
from college, the fortunate youth was at least a 
lieutenant of some standing, by dint of fair 
promotion. To sum up this catalogue of abuses, 
commissions were in some instances bestowed 
upon young ladies, when pensions could not be 
had. We know ourselves one fair dame who 
drew the pay of Captain in the —— ms 
and was probably not much less fit for the ser- 
vice than some who at that period actually did 
duty ; for, as we have said, no knowledge of 
any kind was demanded from the young officers. 
If they desired to improve themselves in the 
elemental parts of their profession, there was 
no means open either of direction or of in- 
struction, But as a zeal for knowledge rarely 
exists where its attainment brings no credit or 
advantage, the gay young men who adopted 
the military profession were easily led into the 
fashion of thinking that it was pedantry to be 
master even of the routine of the exercise 








telligent sergeant whispered from time to time 
the word of command, which his captain would 
have been ashamed to have known without 
prompting; and thus the duty of the field-day 
was huddled over rather than performed. It 
was natural, under such circumstances, that 
the pleasures of the mess, or of the card or bil- 
liard table, should occupy too much of the lei- 
sure of those who had so few duties to per- 
form, and that extravagance, with all its dis- 
reputable consequences, should be the charac- 
teristic of many; while others, despairing of 
promotion, which could only be acquired by 
money or influence, sunk into mere machines, 
performing without hope or heart a task which 
they had learned by rote. 

o this state of things, by a succession of 
well-considered and effectual regulations, the 
Duke of York put a stop with a firm yet 
gentle hand. Terms of service were fixed 
for every rank, and neither influence nor 
money were permitted to force any indivi- 
dual forward, until he had served the ne- 
cessary time in the present grade which he 
held. No rank short of that of the Duke of 
York—no courage and determination inferior to 
that of his Royal Highness, could have accom- 
plished a change so important to the service, 
but which yet was so unfavourable to the 
wealthy and to the powerful, whose children 
and protegés had formerly found a brief way 
to promotion. Thus a protection was afforded 
to those officers who could only hope to rise 
by merit and length of service, while at the 
same time the young aspirant was compelled to 
discharge the duties of a subaltern before at- 
taining the higher commissions. 

In other respects, the influence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was found to have the same 
gradual and meliorating influence. The vicissi- 
tudes of realservice, and theemergencies to which 
individuals are exposed, began to render igno- 
rance unfashionable, as it was speedily found, 
that mere valour, however fiery, was unable, 
on such occasions, for the extrication of those 
engaged in them ; and that they who knew their 
duty and discharged it, were not only most 
secure of victory and safety in action, but 
most distinguished at head-quarters, and most 
certain of promotion. Thus a taste for study- 
ing mathematics, and calculations applicable 
to war, was gradually introduced into the 
army, and carried by some officers to a great 
length; while a perfect acquaintance with the 
routine of the field-day was positively demanded 
from every officer in the service as an indis- 
pensable qualification. 

His Royal Highness also introduced a species 
of moral discipline among the officers of our 
army, which has had the highest consequences 
on their character. Persons of the old school 
of Captain Plume and Captain Brazen, men 
who swore hard, drank deep, vilked tradesmen, 
and plucked pigeons, were no longer allowed 
to arrogate a character which they could only 
support by deep oaths and ready swords. Ifa 
tradesman, whose bill was unpaid by an officer, 
thought proper to apply to the Horse-Guards, 
the debtor received a letter from head-quarters, 
requiring to know if there existed any objections 
to the accompt, and failing his rendering a 
satisfactory answer, he was put on stoppages 
until the creditor’s demand was satisfied. Re- 
peated applications of this kind might endanger 
the officer’s commission, which was then sold for 
the payment of his creditors. Other moral delin- 
quencies were at thesame time adverted to; and 
without maintaining an inquisitorial strictness 
over the officers, or taking too close inspection 
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of the mere gaieties and follies.of youth, a com. 
plaint of any kind, implying a departure from 
the character of a gentleman and a man of 
honour, was instantly inquired into by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the delinquent censured 
or punished, as the case seemed to require. 
The army was thus like a family under pro- 
tection of an indulgent father, who, willing to 
promote merit, checks with a timely frown the 
temptations to license and extravagance. 

The private soldiers equally engaged the at- 
tention of his Royal Highness. In the course 
of his superintendence of the army, a military 
dress, the most absurd in Europe, was altered 
for one easy and comfortable for the men, and 
suitable to the hardships they are exposed to in 
actual service. The severe and vexatious rules 
exacted about the tying of hair, and other trifling 
punctilios (which had been found sometimes to 
goad troops into mutiny), were abolished, and 
strict cleanliness was substituted for a Hottentot 
head-dress of tallow and flour. The pay of the 
soldier was augmented, while care was at the 
same time taken that it should, as far as pos- 
sible, be expended in bettering his food and ex- 
tending his comforts. The slightest complaint 
on the part of a private sentinel was as regularly 
inquired into, as if it had been preferred by a ge- 
neralofficer. Lastly, the use of the cane(a brutal 
practice, which our officers borrowed from the 
Germans) was entirely prohibited ; and regular 
corporal punishments by the sentence of a court- 
martial have been gradually diminished. 

If, therefore, we find in the modern British 
officer more information, a more course 
of study, a deeper acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of his profession, and a greater love for 
its exertions—if we find the private sentinel 


discharge his duty with a mind unembittered 


by petty vexations and regimental exactions, 
conscious of immunity from capricious violence, 
and knowing where to appeal if he sustains in- 
jury—if we find in all*ranks of the army a love 
of their profession, and a capacity of matching 
themselves with the finest troops which Europe 
ever produced,—to the memory of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York we owe this change 
from the state of the forces thirty years since. 
The means of improving the tactics of the 
British army did not escape his Royal High- 
ness’s sedulous care and attention. Formerly 
every commanding officer manceuvered his 
regiment after his own fashion; and if a 
brigade of troops were brought together, it 
was very doubtful whether they could exe- 
cute any one combined movement, and almost 
certain that they could not execute the various 
parts of it on the same principle. This 
was remedied by the system of regulations 
compiled by the late Sir David Dundas, and 
which obtained the sanction and countenance 
of his Royal Highness. This one circumstance, 
of giving a uniform principle and mode of 
working to the different bodies, which are 
after all but parts of the same great machine, 
was in itself one of the most distinguished ser- 
vices which could be rendered to a national 
army ; and it is only surprising that, before 
it was introduced, the British army was able 
to execute any combined movements at all. 
We can but notice the Duke of York’s esta- 
blishment near Chelsea for the orphans of sol- 
diers, the cleanliness and discipline of which is 
a model for such institutions; and the Royal 
Military School, or College, at. Sandhurst, 
where every species of scientific instruction is 
afforded to those officers whom it is desirable 
to qualify for the service of the staff. The 
excellent officers who have been formed at this 
institution, are the best pledge of what is due 
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to its founder. Again we repeat, that if the 
British soldier meets his foreign adversary, not 
only with equal courage, but with equal readi- 
ness and facility of maneuvre—if the British 
officer brings against his scientific antagonist, 
not only his own heart and hand, but an 
improved and enlightened knowledge of his 
= to the memory of the Duke of 
ork, the army and the country owe them. 

The character of his Royal Highness was 
admirably adapted to the task of this extended 
reformation in a branch of the public service 
on which the safety of England absolutely 
depended for the time. Without possessing 
any brilliancy, his judgment, in itself clear and 

» was inflexibly guided by honour and 
principle. No solicitations could make him 
promise what it would have been inconsistent 
with these principles to grant ; nor could any 
circumstances induce him to break or elude the 
promise which he had once given. At the same 
time, his feelings, humane and kindly, were, 
on all possible occasions, accessible to the claims 
of compassion; and there occurred but rare 
instances of a wife widowed, or a family ren- 
dered orphans, by the death of a meritorious 
officer, without something being done to render 
their calamities more tolerable. 

Asa statesman, the Duke of York, from his 
earliest appearance in public life, was guided by 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt. But two circum. 
stances are worthy of remark. First, that his 
Royal Highness never permitted the considera- 
tion of politics to influence him in his depart- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief, but gave alike 
te Whig as to Tory the preferment their 
service or their talents deserved. Secondly, 
in attaching himself to the party whose ob- 
ject it is supposed to be to strengthen the 
Crown, his Royal Highness would have been 
the last man to invade, in the slightest degree, 
the rights of the people. The following anec- 
dote may be relied upon.. At the table of the 
Commander-in-Chief, not many years since, 
a@ young officer entered into a dispute with 
Lieutenant-Colonel upon the point to 
which military obedience ought to be carried. 
‘* Ifthe Commander-in-Chief,”’ said the young 
officer, like a second Seid, ‘* should command 
me to doa thing which I knew to be civilly 
illegal, I should not scruple to obey him, and 
consider myself as relieved from all respon. 
sibility by the commands of my military su- 
perior.””—.** So would not I,”’ returned the 
gallant and intelligent officer who maintained 
the opposite side of the question. ‘ I should 
rather prefer the risk of being shot for dis. 
obedience, by my commanding officer, than 

for transgressing the laws and vio- 
‘lating the liberties of the country.”—* You 
have answered like yourself,” said his Royal 
Highness, whose attention had been attracted 
by the vivacity of the debate; ‘‘ and the of- 
ficer would deserve both to be shot and hanged 
that should act otherwise. I trust all British 
officers would be as unwilling to execute an 
illegal command, as I trust the commander-in- 
chief would be incapable of issuing one.” 

The religion of the Duke of York was sin- 
cere, and he was particularly attached to the 

ines and constitution of the Church of 

d. In this his Hi stro 
rooabied his Guhors acd, ie his fachon'he 
entertained a conscientious sense of the obli- 
gations of the coronation oath, which pre- 
vented him from acquiescing in the further 
relaxation of the laws against Catholics. We 
pronounce no opinion on the justice of his 


Royal Highness’s sentiments on this important 





been sincerely entertained, since they were ex- 
ressed at the hazard of drawing down upon 
is Royal Highness an odium equally strong and 
resentful. 

In his person and countenance, the Duke of 
York was large, stout, and manly; he spoke 
rather with some of the indistinctness of utter- 
ance peculiar to his late father, than with 
the precision of enunciation which distin- 
guishes the King, his royal brother. Indeed, 
his Royal Highness resembled his late Ma- 
jesty perhaps the most of any of George III.’s 
descendants. His family affections were strong; 
and the public cannot have forgotten the 
pious tenderness with which he discharged 
the duty of watching the last days of his 
royal father, darkened as they were by cor- 
poreal blindness and mental incapacity. No 
pleasure, no business, was ever known to inter- 
rupt his regular visits to Windsor, where his un- 
happy parent could neither be grateful for, nor 
even sensible of, his unremitted attention. The 
same ties of affection united his Royal High- 
ness to other members of his family, and par- 
ticularly to its present Royal Head. Those 
who witnessed the coronation of his present 
Majesty will long remember, as the most 
interesting part of that august ceremony, the 
cordiality with which his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York performed his act of homage, 
and the tears of affection which were mutually 
shed between the royal brethren. We are 
aware, that under this heavy dispensation his 
Majesty will be chief mourner not in name 
only, but in all the sincerity of severed affec- 
tion. The King’s nearest brother in blood 
was also his nearest in affection; and the 
subject who stood next to the throne was the 
individual who would most willingly have laid 
down his life for its support. 

In social intercourse the Duke of York was 

kind, courteous, and condescending, general at- 
tributes, we believe, of the blood royal of Eng- 
land, and well befitting the princes of a free 
country. It may be remembered, that when, 
in ‘* days of youthful pride,’’ his Royal High- 
ness had wounded the feelings of a young noble- 
man, he never thought of sheltering himself 
behind his rank, but manfully gave reparation 
by receiving the (well-nigh fatal) fire of the 
offended party, though he declined to re- 
turn it. 
We would here gladly conclude the subject ; 
but to complete a portrait, the shades as well as 
the lights must be inserted ; and in their foibles as 
well as their good qualities, princes are the pro- 
perty of history. Occupied perpetually with offi- 
cial duty, which to the last period of his life he 
discharged with the utmost punctuality, the 
Duke of York was peculiarly negligent of his 
own affairs, and the embarrassments which 
arose in consequence, were considerably in- 
creased by an imprudent passion for the turf 
and for deep play. Those unhappy propensities 
exhausted the funds with which the nation 
supplied him liberally, and sometimes produced 
extremities which must have been painful to 
a man of temper so honourable. The exalted 
height of his rank, which renders it doubtless 
more difficult to look into and regulate domestic 
expenditure, together with the engrossing 
duties of his Royal Highness’s office, may be 
admitted as alleviations, but not apologies for 
their imprudence. 

A criminal passion of a different nature 
proved, at one part of the Duke’s life, fraught 
with consequences likely to affect his character, 
destroy the confidence of the country in his 
efforts, and blight the fair harvest of national 


was a striking illustration of the sentiment of 
Shakspeare :— 
he just, 
a lage 
The Duke of York married to Frederi 

Princess Royal of Prussia, Sept. 29, 1791, lived 
with her on terms of decency, but not of affec. 
tion ; and the Duke had formed, with a female 
called Clarke, a connexion justifiable certainly 
neither by the laws of religion nor morality. 
Imprudently, he suffered this woman to express 
her wishes to him for the promotion of two or 
three officers, to whose preferment there could 
be no other objection than that they were 
recommended by such a person. It might 
doubtless have occurred to the Duke, that the 
solicitations of a woman like this were not 
likely to be disinterested; and, in fact, she 
seems to have favoured one or two persons as 
being her paramours— several for mere pro. 
spect of gain, which she had subordinate agents 
to hunt out for, and one or two from a real 
sense of good-nature and benevolence. The 
examination of this woman and her various 
profligate intimates before the House of Com- 
mons, occupied that assembly for nearly three 
months, and that with an intenseness of 
anxiety seldom equalled. The Duke of York 
was acquitted from the motion brought against 
him, by a majority of eighty; but so strong 
was the outcry against him without doors, 
so much was the nation convinced that all Mrs. 
Clarke said was true, and solittle could they be 
brought to doubt that the Duke of York was a 
conscious and participant actor in all that per- 
son’s schemes, that his Royal Highness, seeing 
his utility obstructed by popular prejudice, 
tendered to his Majesty the resignation of his 
office, which was accepted. accordingly, March 
20, 1809. And thus—as according to Solomon, 
a dead fly can pollute the most precious un- 
guent—was the honourable fame, acquired 
by the services of a lifetime, obscured by the 
consequences of what the gay world would 
have termed a venial levity. The warning 
to those of birth and eminence, is of the 
most serious nature. This step had not been 
long taken, when the mist in which the question 
was involved began to disperse. The public 
accuser, in the House of Commons, Colonel 
Wardle, was detected in some suspicious dealings 
with the principal witness, Mrs. Clarke ; and 
it was evidently expectation of gain that had 
brought this lady to the bar as an evidence, 
Next occurred, in the calm moments of retro- 
spect, the great improbability that his Royal 
Highness ever could know on what terms she 
negociated with those in whose favour she 
solicited. It may be well supposed she con- 
cealed the motive for interesting herself in such 
as were his own favoured rivals, and what 
greater probability was there, that she should 
explain to him her mercenary speculations, or 
distinguish them from the intercessions which 
she madeupon more honourable motives ? When 
the matter of accusation was thus reduced to 
his Royal Highness’s having been, in two or 
three instances, the dupe of an artful woman, 
men began to see, that when once the guilt 
of entertaining a mistress was acknowledged, 
the disposition to gratify such a person, 
who must always exercise a natural influence 
over her paramour, follows as a matter of 
course. 1t was then that the public compared 
the extensive and lengthened train of public 
services, by which the Duke had distinguished 
himself, in the nt of the army, with 


the trifling foible of his having granted one or 
two favours, not in themselves improper, at 








point; but we must presume them to have 


gratitude, for which he had toiled so hard. It 


the request of a woman who had such oppertue 
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nities to her suit; and, doing to his 
= Highness the justice he well deserved, 
we we back, in May 1811, to the situa- 
tion from which he had been driven by calumny 
ular prejudice. 

ag tO high command his Royal Highness 
continued to manage our military affairs. 
During the last years of the most momentous 
war that ever was waged, his Royal High- 
ness prepared the most splendid victories 
our annals boast, by an unceasing attention 
to the character and talents of the officers, 
and the comforts and health of the men. 
Trained under a system so admirable, our 
army seemed to increase in efficacy, power, and 
even in numbers, in proportion to the increasing 
occasion which the public had for their services. 
Nor is it a less praise, that when the men so 
disciplined returned from scenes of battle, ra- 
vaged countries, and stormed cities, they reas- 
sumed the habits of private life as if they had 
never left them ; and that of all thecrimes which 
the criminal calendar presents, (in Scotland at 
least,) there are not above one or two instances 
in which the perpetrators have been disbanded 
soldiers. This is a happy change since the 
reduction of the army, after peace with Ame- 
rica in 1783, which was the means of infesting 
the country with ruffians of every description ; 
and in the prison of Edinburgh alone, there 
were six or seven disbanded soldiers under sen- 
tence of death at the same time. 

This superintending care, if not the most 
gaudy, is amongst the most enduring flowers 
which will bloom over the Duke of York’s 
tomb. It gave energy to Britain in war, and 
strength to her in peace. It combined tran- 
quillity with triumph, and morality with the 
habits of.a military life. If our soldiers have 
been found invincible in battle, and meritorious 
in peaceful society when restored to its bosom, 
let no Briton forget that this is owing to the 
paternal care of him to whose memory we 
here offer an imperfect tribute. 











THE LYING IN STATE AND FUNERAL.* 
WE record with sorrow the death of this dis- 
tinguished member of the royal family. All 
the circumstances and actions of his life which 
industry (and sometimes report) could dis- 
cover, have filled the public journals since that 
melancholy event, on Friday the 5th of this 
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should be devoted to this occasion ; than which 
it is impossible to imagine any building more 
finely constructed to display the Jast sad scene 
of mortal greatness. 

The splendid suite of state-rooms which we 
have described on happier events, are now appro- 
priated for the lying in state of his Royal High- 
ness’s remains, which are to be removed thither 
from Arlington Street on Wednesday next for 
that purpose ; and on Thursday and Friday the 
public are to be admitted. 

The room where the coffin is to be placed is 
the large new room at the eastern end of the 
palace—that used for assembling the eompany 
on levee and drawing-room days, and occasion- 
ally as a ball-room—such are the different des- 
tinations of palaces and caravanserais! This 
spacious apartment (we believe between 60 and 
70 feet in length by nearly 35 in breadth,) 
will be fitted up as a vaulted chamber, com- 
posed of sweeping black draperies, springing 
from a magnificent pendant formed in the 
centre of the ceiling around the chain of the 
grand lustre. This pendant, of cloth and 
feathers, will have the striking effect which is 

produced by the like forms in the beautiful 
| ceilings of Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, 
| and Kings’ College, Cambridge ; whence we pre- 
| sume the hint has been taken, and than which 
nothing could be more appropriate. The dra- 
peries will fall from this down the sides of the 
apartment to the floor; and around will be 
placed the armorial bearings immediately be- 
longing to His Royal Highness as Duke of 
York and Commander-in-chief of the British 
army. [We understand that it has been his 
Majesty’s own direction, that the tribute paid 
to his lamented brother should in an especial 
manner appertain to his character as a British 
soldier and a man of the highest military 
rank.] At the east end of the room, on a 
raised platform of two steps, and under a 
canopy of state, the coffin will be placed, sur- 
mounted by heraldic and military banners. At 
the head will be seated an officer of state, and 
on each side two gentlemen ushers. On the 
ground behind the latter will be long silver 
candlesticks bearing tapers, and the chamber 
further illuminated by other lights and by 
large silver sconces about the walls. A railing 
will complete this division of the room, occupy- 
ing the space to the centre door, through which 





month, It is not our province to enter into the public will retire, having been admitted at 
these: all we have to say of the illustrious | the further or western extremity, and walking 
dead, and, in saying it, we believe we define | UP to the melancholy dais.—-We ought to have 
his character in its truest light, is, that he was mentioned, that the:superb lustre in the centre 
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will be fully lighted ; and that, of course, every 


From the deep interest felt by all classes window will be completely shut,—so that the 
the subject of his funeral, and knowing thet whole effect of the deep black and almost tent- 
many thousands of our readers distant from | like shaped draperies, with objects of the most 
the metropolis must be peculiarly anxious to affecting interest only rendered visible by light 
be informed respecting that solemn ceremony, | 20t of day, cannot fail to impress on the mind 
we have taken some pains to lay before them | the beholder a sensible feeling of the gran- 
such an account as could only be derived from | deur and instability of mortal greatness. 


the best authorities. 


We should now (as giving information to 


It is known that his Royal Highness died at | Ur readers) revert to the entrance. The visit- 


the house of his attached friend the Duke of 
Rutland, in Arlington Street; which, how- 
ever, afforded no space nor conveniencies for 
those funereal state ceremonials which were 
suited to the royal and military dignities of the 

The King of England, moved alike 
by brotherly affection and a desire to pay due 
honours to so distinguished a branch of his fa- 
mily, directed that his own palace of St. James’s 














* Thisarticle, which we append to the admirable sketch 
by the Author of Waverle » Was written before ro Te- 


ceived that memoir: it will be with deep inte- 
approaching 


sic ational pectcle de Lat Gas 


ors to this silent farewell of a beloved Prince 
will be admitted through the hall, on court 


vilege of the entrée, (the Ambassador’s Court). 
Proceeding through the chapel gallery and the 
new gallery, both hung, as well as the stair- 
case, with black drapery in mantle and banner 
forms, they will enter the chamber where the 
remains are laid. The return is by the centre 
door already mentioned, through the presence 
chamber and the guard ‘chamber, both draped 
in @ suitable manner. The draperies in the 
latter chamber are so arranged as to display 
the armour and arms always exposed on the 





occasions appropriated to those who have the pri- 
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walls, and now so appropriate to spectacle im 
which the principal object is the latest comme- 
moration of one so dear to British soldiers. 

This ceremony over, early on Saturda 
morning (as near as may be to eight o’clock 
the funeral procession will move from this 
palace to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. . It 
is arranged to proceed up St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly, and along the high road by Knights- 
bridge, Kensington, &c., resting at Cranford 
Bridge. It will probably reach Windsor about 
ten o’clock ; and the interment will take place 
at midnight. It will be a grand military march, 
attended by all the troops which the circum- 
stances of the times admit of being brought 
together. The first portion will be entirely 
military; then mourning coaches containing 
the civil officers, &c. of his Majesty, the do- 
mestics of H. R. H., and the executors (Sir 
Herbert Taylor and Colonel Stephenson, as we 
are informed). Immediately preceding the 
hearse will be the carriage of the deceased, 
bearing his coronet on a cushion. The hearse 
itself will, for the first time, be drawn by eight 
of the King’s black Hanoverian horses. We 
could wish that, instead of that vehicle common 
to all, it were, in this instance, a proper funeral 
«ar, more significant of a Soldier’s burial.. But 
whatever it may be, it is to be followed by his 
Majesty’s state carriage, the carriages of the 
several branches of the royal family, and of such 
other eminent persons as can be allowed to 
shew this mark of respect to departed royalty 
and goodness. Heralds and troops will flank 
the whole procession, and bring up the. rear. 

At Windsor the body will be received by the 
dignitaries of the church, as is aang and 
deposited in the royal vault of George ILI., in 
St. George’s Chay While the service is per- 
forming, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, as chief mourner, will be seated at 
the head of the coffin : the Dukes of Wellington, 
Rutland, Dorset, Newcastle, and the other no- 
blemen who are pall-bearers, on either side. At 
the conclusion, the coffin, which is very heavy, 
will be lowered into the vault by the machine 
invented by the late Mr. Wyatt for interring 
Lord Nelson, and moved at once into the niche 
destined for its final reception. Garter King at 
Arms will at this moment proclaim the Royal 
Duke’s style ; and thus will terminate his all 
of earthly affections and greatness, except what. 
a sorrowing family, many sincere friends, and 
many attached adberents, retain of the former, 
and what a grateful army, an approving coun. 
try, and impartial history, will cherish of the 
atter. 





MISS ELIZABETH BENGER. 


Ow Tuesday morning, January 9th, died, 
after a short illness, deeply regretted, Elizabeth 
O. Benger, author of several interesting and 
popular works, chiefly biographical his- 
torical. 

This admirable and excellent woman, a rare 
instance of female genius struggling imto day 
through obstacles which might well have 
daunted even the bolder energies of manly 
enterprise, was born at the city of Wells, in 
1778. Her father, late in life, was impelled by 
an adventurous disposition te enter the navy, 
and ultimately beeame a purser. The vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune occasioned, during many 
years, a distressing fluctuation in the plans and 
prospects of his wife and daughter; and his 
death abroad, in 1796, left them finally with a 
slender provision. For some years after this 
event, Miss Benger resided with her mother in 
Wiltshire, where she had many affectionate 
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of her. 


An ardour for know] , @ passion for lite- 
distinction, discl i in her early 

i , and never left her. Her connexions 
were not literary ; and her sex, no less than her 
situation, debarred her from. the means of 
mental cultivation. The friend who traces this 
imperfect sketch has heard her relate, that in 
the want of books which she at one time 
suffered, it was her common practice to plant 
herself at the window of the only bookseller’s 
shop in the little town which she then inha- 


bited, to read the open pages of the new publi- 
cations there displayed, and to return again, 
day after day, to examine whether, by good 
fortune, a leaf of any of them might have been 
turned over. But the bent of her mind was 
so decided, that a judicious though unlearned 
friend prevailed upon her mother at length to 
indulge it; and about the age of twelve, she 
was sent to a boy’s school to be instructed 
in Latin. At fifteen she wrote and published a 
poem, in whick, imperfect as it necessarily was, 
marks of opening genius were discovered. 
At length, about 1802, she prevailed upon 
her mother to remove to London, where, prin- 
cipally through the zealous friendship of Miss 
Sarah Wesley, who had already discovered her 
in her solitude, she almost immediately found 
herself ushered into society where her merit 
was fully appreciated and warmly fostered. 
The late Dr. George Gregory, well known 
in the literary world, and his valued and 
’ excellent wife, were soon amongst the firmest 
and most affectionate of her friends. By them 
she was gratified with an introduction to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, of whom she gave, many 
years afterwards, so interesting a memoir ; 
and soon after, to Mrs. Barbauld, and to 
the late Dr. Aikin, with the various mem- 
bers of whose family, and especially with 
her who now inscribes, with an aching heart, 
this feeble record of her genius and virtues, 
she contracted an affectionate intimacy, never 
interrupted through a period of more than 
twenty years, and destined to know but one 
termination. Another and most valuable con- 
nexion which she'soon after formed, was with 
the family-of R. Smirke, Esq. R. A., in whose 
accomplished daughter she found a friend 
whose offices of love followed her without re- 
mission to the last. 
Many other names, amongst which that of 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie must not be forgotten, 
might be added to the list of those who delighted 
in her society, and took an interest in her happi- 
ness. Her circle of acquaintance extended 
with her fame, and she was often able to as- 
semble round her humble tea-table, names 
’ whose celebrity would have attracted attention 
in the proudest saloons of the metropolis. 


was induced to fix her hopes of fame upon the 


experience of the anxieties, delays, and disap- 
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friends and relations who never lost sight 


Memoirs of Hen 


and her attraction. 


fair wherever she discovered them. 
lively imagination lent an inexpressible charm 
to her conversation, which was heightened 
by an intuitive discernment of character, 
rare in itself, and still more so in com- 
bination with such activity of fancy and 
ardency of feeling. As a companion, whe- 
ther for the graver or the gayer hour, she 
had few equals; and her perfect kindness of 
heart and universal sympathy rendered her the 
favourite of both sexes, and all classes and 
ages. With so much to admire and love, she 
had every thing to esteem. Of envy or jea- 
lousy there was not a trace in her composition ; 
her probity, veracity, and honour, derived, as 
she gratefully acknowledged, from the early 
precepts ofan excellent and meritorious mother, 
Though free from pride, her 
sense of dignity was such, that no one could fix 
upon her the slightest obligation capable of 
lowering her in any eyes; and her generous 
propensity to seek those most who needed her 
friendship, rendered her in the intercourses of 
society oftener the obliger than the party 
obliged. No one was more just to the charac- 
ters of others; no one more candid; no one 
more worthy of confidence of every kind. 
Lamented as she must long and painfully be 
by all who truly knew her excellencies, they 
cannot but admit that their regrets are selfish. 
To her the pains of sensibility were dealt in 
even larger measure than its joys:—she was 
tried by cares, privations, and disappointments, 
and not seldom by unfeeling slights and thank- 
less neglect. The infirmity of her constitution 
rendered life to her a long disease. Old age 
would have found her solitary and unprovided ; 
now she has taken the wings of the dove, to flee 
away and be at rest. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Traditions of the Western Highlanvs. 


NO. VI.—MACMASTER. 
Early in her literary career, Miss Benger| In the end of the fifteenth century the Lord 
of the Isles held his court at the castle of Aros, 
drama, for which her genius appeared in many | now a‘ ruin, on the eastern shore of Mull. He 
respects peculiarly adapted; but after ample | was attended by a numerous retinue; and tra- 
dition says, that he wore a scarlet petticoat to 
pointments, which in this age sicken the heart | distinguish him from the other thanes and 
of almost every candidate for celebrity in this | chiefs, the colour of whose coats was white. 
department, she tried her powers in other at-| They were all shoeless, though it is probable 
tempts, and produced first her poem on the| they may have worn sandals. 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and afterwards | ambition, however, 
two novels published anonymously. All these| much as in more polished courts. The great 
productions had great merit, but wanted some-| man had been indisposed, and had, it seems, 

thing of regular and finished excellence ; and| taken medicine. 

her success was not decided till she embarked | gour, was ushered into the hall of audience, 
and produced in‘ succession her| which was separated from Macdonald’s bed- 
» Dlieabeth Hamilton, Memoirs | room by a cloth skreen only. The officers of 
id Notices’ of Klopstock and | that department had 


revailed among them as 


MacMaster, Laird of Ard- 


lected their duty on 












d MacMaster’s olfac- 







Letters from the German; and finally rising to|tory organs were saluted by something very 
the department of history, her Life of Anne | different from the otto of roses: he snuffed, and 
Boleyn, and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots | uttered the expressive exclamation, 4b! ab! 
and of the Queen of Bohemia. All these works | Macdonald was behind the skreen, but heard 
attained deserved popularity ; and she would | MacMaster’s ejaculation. 
probably have added to her reputation by the| The spoils of eastern Nabobs and of distant 
ry IV. of France, had longer | colonies were not then reserved for the younger 
life been lent her for their completion. 

But to those who knew her and enjoyed her | dates for the smiles of the Highland prince at 
friendship, her writings, eloquent and beautiful | that time. Among others was the younger 
as they are, were the smallest part of her merit | son of Maclean of Duart, a soldier of fortune. 

To the warmest, most|He happened to be introduced immediately 
affectionate, and grateful of human hearts, she | after MacMaster had departed; and he soon 
united the utmost delicacy and nobleness of | expressed his hope, that the Lord of the Isles 
sentiment, active benevolence which knew no} would bestow on him some solid mark of his 
limits but the furthest extent of her ability,|favour. Macdonald quickly replied, that he 
and a boundless enthusiasm for the good and| should “leap the wall where it was lowest,” 
Her | and dispossess 4d, ab, of his lands. 


sons of the great; and many were the candi- 


Poor MacMaster was old and childless, and 
his words had given offence to the haughty 
chief. Young Maclean soon availed himself 
of the license he had obtained, and began to 
molest the Laird of Ardgour, who made a 
brave and obstinate defence. Many battles 
were fought between them ; but the unhappy 
old chief was at last completely defeated ; and 
he made his way to the well-known Strait 
of Corran, where he had, in the days of his 
better fortune, placed a confidential man in the 
important office of ferryman. This fellow had 
been left an orphan in early life, and he was 
bred in MacMaster’s kitchen. He had pro- 
fessed much gratitude to his benefactor when 
he needed not his assistance ; but adversity had 
now come upen him, and the villain betrayed 
him. MacMaster was pursued by the con- 
queror, and the ferryman of Corran could alone 

save him; but he refused to convey him across 

Lochiel, and the aged chief was taken. Maclean 

spared MacMaster’s life, on the intercession of 
his fair and amiable niece ; but he seized on his 

estates. He, however, instantly hanged theferry- 

man, in detestation of his ingratitude. His name 

was MacChurisclich, harsh and discordant like 

its owner ; and we believe it ended with him- 

self. When a Highlander wishes to express 

his abhorrence at an ungrateful act, he com- 

pares it to “* the mercy of MacChurisclich to 

MacMaster.” 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


On Monday, Kean resumed his situation at 
this theatre, in the character of Shylock. He 
appears to have suffered from illness. His 
powers of voice are somewhat weakened, and 
his energy is slightly abated; but he played 
with great care and judgment, and was re- 
warded with thunders of applause. After the 
play he was called forward to make his obeisance 
to his friends, but he had the good sense not to 


address them: he merely bowed repeatedly, 
and retired. The house was crowded to ex- 
cess. At the rise of the curtain there were 
only five females in the pit. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Tuesday a new five-act comedy (a vara 
avis in these degenerate days) was performed 
for the first time, called A School for Grown 
Children. It is the acknowledged production 
of Mr. Morton ; but we are compelled to say 
that it is by no means equal to many other 
comedies from the same prolific and successful 
source. As a dramatic writer, Mr. Morton 
was distinguished formerly for the admirable 
arrangement of his plots; the whimsicality of 
the situations into which he threw his principal 





prefixed to:a translation of their | this occasion, 


/characters; and the strong interest he never’ 
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5 excite for the fortunes and the misfor- 
poop beer in humble life. In the play 
before us, we look in vain for these excellen- 
cies. The incidents do not work well together. 
The situations which are the most effective are 
broad farce (that of the regatta and the dance 
js something worse), and the whole family of the 
Ryelands are so excessively moral in their con- 
versation, that we are under no apprehension of 
their falling into difficulties or temptation. The 
School for Grown Children has three separate 
interests. The first turns upon the efforts of 
an old Nabob to reclaim an extravagant son ; 
and the method he adopts is to exhibit in his 
own person similar vices and excesses, that the 
young man may become disgusted, and abandon 
his rainous course of life. The second arises 
out of the domestic differences between Sir 
Arthur Stanmore and his lady—an indulgent 
husband, and a capricious wife and the third 
is founded upon the love of Frank Ryeland for 
Fanny Bloomfield, and the distress into which 
he is thrown by losing at hazard a sum of 
money which was to discharge the debts of his 
late father. The dialogue of the more comic 
scenes is written with some point, and con- 
siderable spirit. Some of the repartees were 
received with warm and wel!-merited applause 
by the audience. The speeches of the senti- 
mental characters, as we observed before, are, 
on the other hand, too long and prosy ; there 
is too much of the Joseph Surface in all of 
them; and the same talk about virtue, and 
honour, and independence, is too often re- 
peated. Some of the satirical touches, how- 
ever, relating to the hardness of the times, 
the price of corn, and the habits of a 
farmer’s life, were in better taste, and ‘* told”’ 
well. The performers were not sparing in 
their exertions, and may justly claim a great 
share in the success of the comedy. Farren 
has one of those characters allotted him in 
which he is uniformly excellent. It is difficult 
indeed to decide in which portions of the 
character he was most at home. Whether as 
the testy old Indian, reproving the vices of 
youth; or as the ** withered elder,”’ endeavour- 
ing in dress, manners, and pursuits, to give an 
extravagant imitation of them,—the whole of 
his performance is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation ; but we wish, for the sake both of 
the author and the actor, that the dance had 
been omitted: the situation is quite infra dig., 
either for a comedy or a comedian. C. Kemble 
had but a poor part, but he did his best to 
make it of some consequence. We should 
be better pleased with him in these “¢ coat and 
waistcoat” plays, if he would learn to dress a 
little better. In plain clothes, and with a 
round hat, he rarely looks sufficiently like 
agentleman. Jones had a great deal to do, 
and, as he always does, did it well. He is by 
far the best “ first night” actor we ever 
saw—always lively, spirited, and perfect. Of 
this gentleman’s not taking the trouble to dress 
himself we cannot complain, as we believe that 
in the course of the evening he wore as many 
as five different suits of clothes. Keely played 
a Yorkshire servant with some humour; and 
Serle was better than usual in the sinning, 
sentimental peasant. The ladies were in great 
force. Mrs. Chatterly and Miss Chester glit- 
tered in satins and silver. The former was the 
“ pleasing” wife, and the latter the “ teasing”’ 
one; and they nodded their lofty plumes 
against each other in the most complacent and 
affected manner. Mrs. Glover was very clever 


in the farmer’s widow ; and her daughter, Miss 
» Glover, was a pleasing representative of a 
tural belle. The scenery was new and splendid. | part of the island, painted by M. Daguerre, 


There was neither prologue nor epilogue; but 
there was a clever sort of ** tag,”’ which brought 
down the green curtain and the applause to- 
gether. The whole was most favourably re- 
ceived. 





VARIETIES. 


The Island of Teneriffe has been visited by 
a dreadful tempest, by which many lives were 
lost, and not only the face of the country 
greatly changed, but the summits of the cele- 
brated Peak itself broken into chasms and 
much altered in form. One account states its 
altitude to have been lowered by the fall of the 
topmost rocks. 

Botany.—The celebrated Dutch naturalist 
Dr. C. C. Blume has safely returned to Europe, 
after nine years’ residence in the island of 
Java. Favoured by circumstances, and de- 
voting himself with indefatigable zeal to the 
natural history of that remarkable island, he 
has brought home immense collections of 
natural productions of every kind: and when 
we recollect how little this branch of science, 
connected with the Dutch possessions in India, 
has been cultivated since the time of Rumpf 
and Rheede, and how unfortunate the more 
recent laudable endeavours of Messrs. Kuhl 
and Van Hasselt, as well as those of the 
English naturalists Arnold and Jack, proved, 
in consequence of the fatal influence of the 
climate, we may congratulate ourselves on the 
safe return of this able naturalist. It may be 
expected that he will publish an extensive 
work on the Botany of the Dutch East India 
Colonies. Dr. Blume, who is a pupil of Brug- 
mann, has already published at Batavia, as a 
precursor of his great work, a view of the 
vegetable kingdom in Java, in fifteen Nos., 
which sufficiently prove the value of his dis. 
coveries, and authorise the highest hopes of his 
more elaborate work. 

Fine Arts: Lithochromy:—A French paper 
thus describes an exhibition of about a hundred 
pictures (if pictures they may be called) which 
are on sale, at Paris, at various prices, from 
eight to fifty francs each, ‘* according to the 
size !’’_** Among the numerous methods which 
have been invented of diffusing the enchanting 
effects of painting, the new process called Li- 
thochromy deserves a high rank. By this in- 
genious process, the chefs-d’euvre of the great 
masters may be multiplied to infinity, upon 
cloth, in oil, by the agency of printing, re- 
taining all the perfections of the originals. 
After numerous and expensive experiments, 
this process has at length become the rival of 
the art of which it will extend the renown. 
Thanks to this discovery, one of the-most for- 
tunate of the present age, every body may now 
ornament his dwelling, at a moderate price, 
with copies of the most celebrated productions 
of the various schools. Lithography had al- 
ready equalled, and in some respects excelled, 
the efforts of the porte-crayon and the graver ; 
but the splendour of colouring, the mingled 
result of delicacy of tint and depth of shadow, 
and all the other beauties of painting, were 
reserved for lithochromy; which has attained 
to such excellence, that experienced artists and 
connoisseurs mistake the copies for the ori- 
ginals.” There can be no doubt that all this 
is ** fudge !”” 

An Institute of Science, Arts,and Literature, 
has been established in Mexico. 

Edinburgh.—A view of the singularly pictu- 





ue and romantic capital of the northern 





is one of the present subjects of the Diorama 
at Paris; and will no doubt thence be trans- 
ferred to the Regent’s Park. 

Book Sales.—The ensuing season will be of 
extraordinary interest to book buyers, in con. 
sequence of the number of fine libraries which 
are to come under the hammer. Among these 
are Lord Gifford’s, the Rev. Henry Drury’s 
(of Harrow), the Rev. Mr. Williams’s (of Hen- 
don), the late Mr. Dent’s, Mr. Combe’s, Dr. 
Noehden’s, Dr. Parr's, George Chalmers’s, &c. ; 
theatrical works belonging to Mr. John Field 
and Mr. Thorpe; a large portion of Messrs. 
Rivington’s miscellaneous stock, &c. &c. Out 
of these, one of the best collections in England 
might be formed. 

Edinburgh.—His Majesty recently presented 
five hundred pounds towards completing the 
building for the High School of Edinburgh. 

French Receipt for Dressing a Mutton Chop. 
—Wrap it up in a sheet of the Mediateur 
(Mediator), in three minutes it will be done ; 
if it remains five it will be burnt to a cinder. 

An Anticipatory Wish.—A lady made a 
Christmas present to an old servant a few days 
before it might have been expected. It was 
gratefully received, with the following Hiber- 
nian expression. of thanks: ‘I am very much 
obliged to you, indeed, ma’am; and wish you 
many returns of the season before it comes !”” 

Roman Law.—The Institutes of Gaius, re- 
cently discovered in Italy, by the learned men 
of Germany, is precisely the elementary book of 
the Roman law, which at Rome the professors 
(antecessores) used to put into the hands of 
youth ; and indeed it was from the Institutes 
of Gaius, that Justinian derived the greater 
part of those which bear his name. They were 
little known to the moderns, except by scattered 
fragments in the Digest, and by what the Bre- 
viarium Alaricianum contained of them ; when, 
in the year 1816, M. Niebuhr deciphered from 
a palimpsest in the library of the Chapter of 
Verona, the early pages of the book, which was 
ultimately entirely restored by the labours of 
Messrs. Goeschen, Bekker, and Holweg. Im- 
mediately after the publication of this discovery, 
this new classic, (which exhibited the elements 
of a legislation three centuries prior to that of 
Justinian, and of which the-various branches 
ceased to be in harmony when that emperor 
introduced into it a heap of innovations, some 
of which were inconsistent with its. ancient 
principles), was adopted in teaching the Roman 
law. The difficulties of the text to students 
are, however, considerable. M. Boulet, a Pa- 
risian advocate, has published a translation of 
the work into French, with explanatory notes, 
and with conjectural fillings up of several little 
gaps which still exist in the original. 

M. Denon.—A medal of this distinguished 
man has been struck at Paris, which is said to 
unite perfect resemblance with considerable 
skill in execution. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the press, Tales of Welsh Society and my = 
containing many Descriptions of the Manners and Holi- 
day Pastimes of the Natives in the Upland Districts of 
 prauale a6 puiiteiten, 4 hak by W. Carpenter 

rt r or puDiication, eply, . > 
to tee Acoumations of P' and P’ ‘ism ibited 
against the Author in the Christian Remembrancer, in a 
Review of ‘« Horne and Carpenter’s Introductions to the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures.” This pamphlet, it is 
announced, will contain some curious information on the 
art and mystery of book-making, as exemplified in the 
Rev. T. H. Horne’s Critical Introduction to the Study of 
the Scriptures. 

Dr. Hooker and Dr. Greville are a new 
Botanical Work, of which the first fasciculus, in folio, 
with 20 plates, will be published almost immediately. 

In the press, a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, called 
Moods and Tenses, by One of Us. 
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is also monarch. 


Mr. Gifford’s Fs rary.—We are informed that Mr. Gif- 
ford has bequeathed his curious library to Dr. Ireland and 
Mr. Heber, 
ae, of Greece.—It is stated that Mr. Grote junior, of 
the banking-house of Grote, Prescott, and Co., made 
t progress in a new History of Greece, in which the 
re, science, and arts of that country are treated of 
in a much more detailed and prominent manner than in 
Dr. Mitford’s work, which is aoe of a political nature. 
Henry VIII.—At the last m of the Society of 
ry oe was presented by Mr, Markland an account 
of a Ms. ery Ey expenses "of the privy purse of 
King H VIII. from 1529 to 1533, in the possession of 
Mr. , of Chancery Lane, and containing very cu- 
om os nd interesting particulars illustrative of the man- 
usements, and expenses of the times: 
from which it it’ appears that et one king lived in great magnifi- 
having at least pal: 


pa and was also v aba Some singular items 
3 such as sanding &n express to Calais for a bottle of 
salad oil for the king—a reward to the servant that made 
the oo puddinges. &c. &c. In this work ev: mene 

is examined and signed deat ty the king. Of + 
Siteresting MS. we understand it is intended short —— 
publish a limited impression, uniformly with the Nor- 
thumberland Household Book, under the care of the inde- 
fatigable antiquary Mr. Nicholas. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
nde’s Botanic Garden, fine, vol. 1, 4to. 12. 17s. bds. 
—Edward's —— = —— 12mo. 2s. 6d. sh — . 
3s. sheep.—Porter on 
and Trachea, 8vo. is. ++ on Job, 8vo. 128 
Alcock 8 





Twisleton, 8vo. 9s. bds. 


—Maijor’s on Mi 's Greece, 8vo. 9x. bds.— 
Chevallier'’s 1826, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Mat- 
thews on poemnetive | Evidence, royal 8vo. 19%. bds.— 
Malthus’s Definitions in Economy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
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January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday -- ; From - to > =“ to porn 
jE 6); — 2% — 37. 30.16 — 30.10 
Sunday---- 7| —— 35 — 45. 29.99 — 29.98 
Monday -- 8| —— 38 — 4% 29.88 — 29.85 
Tuesday +. 9) —— 39 — 48. | 29.70 — 29.85 
Wednesday 10' —— 37. — 4% 29.70 — 29.29 


an N. and N.W. till the 6th; since, S.W. Clear 
and frosty —— the 4th and 5th; since, generally cloudy, 
with rain at times. 
The ney 3 mie cannot be given this week; the 
= _ early part of the week having burst 


e Cuarves H. ADAms, 
Latitude. ----- 51° 37’ 32” N. 





Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 
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which 
to pas written eae be a ao of Waverley ;—the account 
of preparations for the ceremonial of tying in state and 
the funeral, which are from sources peculiar to ourselves ; 
—the memoir of Miss Benger, and : topics of pressing 
public interest which occupy ow pages to-day, must 
excuse us for postponing many ertictls intended for pub- 
te , and among others the conclusion of the paper on 
e I 


talian Opera. 
P. de C—'s is entirely a personal subject. 
J—s il write pone better anon. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


An elegant Christmas Present. 
Just published, 

UROPE in MINIATURE; a Geogra- 
phical Amusement, consisting of 15 Maps, neatly coloured, 
_— 56 Cards, exhibiting the Divisions, Rivers, principal Towns, 
P. Form of (¢ &c. of each 

Country ; 3 the whole fitted up in an elegant Box, price 15s. 

Sold by Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square. 








. Paris on Diet.—2d ‘Edition. _ 


TREATISE on DIET ; with a View to 

Establish, on Practical Grounds, a fe sear of | Rules for 
the Prevention and Cure of the 1 oad 
State of the Digestive Functions. 

y J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phy siclans, &c. &e. 
In 8v0. — 10s. 6d. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 








This day is published, in 8vo. 9s. 
ATHEMATICAL and ASTRONOMI- 
CAL TABLES, for the Use of Students of Mathematics, 
Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, and Navigators; 
with an Introduction, the E and Use of the 
‘Tables, ies by numerous Problems and Examples. 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH, A.M. 
Tene bn athematics in Edinbu urgh 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. “Be Whittaker; 
and J W. Nerie and Co. London 
or shan may be also had, . 
Ingram’s Concise System of Mensursation, 
containing Algebra, Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensu- 
ration, Surveying, Gauging, &c. . 6d. 
Ingram’s Principles of Arithmetic, 1s. 


Melrose’s Arithmetic, by Ingram. Fifth 


Edition, 3«. 
Johnston’s Elements of Arithmetic, 2s. 








Bvo. 108. 6d. 
HE TRUE HISTORY of the STATE 
PRISONER, commonly called at Iron Mask, extracted 
from the Documents in the French Arch 
By the Hon. GEORGE AGAR. ELLIs. 

«* Since the text was written, we have seen the English volume 
of Mr. Agar Ellis, who has i da very and inte- 
resting narrative of this remarkable incident, extracted from the 
authentic documents, for the obscure and confused tale of Delort; 
and from the stores of his own historical knowledge, has thrown 
a clear light on every of the ”"—Bdin- 
burgh Review, No. 87 

« The account of ‘this “ang story, drawn up by Mr. Agar 
Ellis, is not a translation from Delort, though founded almost 
entirely on the documents discovered by that author. Mr. Ellis 
was of opinion that Delort had arrai ‘is materials ina confused 
and il ical Sours and that the history oa to be, not 
ren di the may now 

ut into his Yh lish brary an edition of the ‘ Man in o Iron 

ask,’ a8 complete in as the French, and undoubt- 
edly much better tio nm uarteth Review, No. 67. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














This day, 2 vols. foolscap, 15s. 2d Editio 


| ISBON in the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
By MARIANNE BAILL 
Printed for John Murray, poo a Street. 

“ This isa very agreeable book, and a very faithful one, for we 
are well acquainted with the places which it describes, and can 
vouch for its mong at =~ it needs no voucher ; feelings of 
anE and livelily portrayed, that it 
authenticates itself. We have her sense of the inconveniences at 
Lisbon, her disgust at its filth, her dislike of the climate, her sur- 
prise at the habits of hen sae ae her growing attachment to them 
as she became acquain ith their real character, and finally, 
the regret with which she departs from a country that ~ has 
always been wishing to leave. eniuartenty i Review, No @2 








n 3 vols. 12 
HE WOLFE . BADENOCH. A 


h Century. 





F 
me the Author te Lochandhu.” 
Printed for Cadell and Co. 10, Princess Street, Bctaburgh ; 3 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London 
As above, on be had all the peg Hy Ww coke published by 
the late Firm of A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; together with 
Odd Volumes of all the Works published periodically by that 
Firm, which will enable many, by Neg application, to complete 
their Sets of the following Works : 
The Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 


The Farmer’s Magazine. 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 


nal. 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register. 
The Scots and Edinburgh Magazine 


eed temmnire of the Caledonian Horticultural 
iety 


Transactions of the Highland Society of 


Scotland. 





sean a ~y Sagy I a an 


HE TMPERIA . MAGAZINE for 
January 1827; containing, a Portrait of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A.M.; and a Memoir of the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, 
late L ord Bisho of Calcutta. 
Pubi.shed by Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, compete Street ; Sher- 
Co. Paternoster Row; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
oe The next Number, for February, will contain a Memoir 
ah Likeness of His late Bo)al Highness the Duke of 
ork, 








Royal Institution m of Great Brita Britain. 
Tr WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS 


of — Members of the eit Institution will commence 
suing Season on y the 19th of January, 1897, a 
alftpeat E Eight o'clock, and will be continued on each suc succeeding 
Friday Evening, at the same horr, till further notice. 
T ae Library gh oe Royal suaenntion will be open for 





the use 
of 'y Eveni hi 
House of the Institetion is open, tl Ten 3 Breming on which te 
January ee the Ist of August, 1827, except on Friday Evenings, 
when the Members and their Friends are alone entitled to ad. 


ission. 

the Members and Subscribers are informed that the Public 
Lectures in the Theatre of this Institution will comme: mence on 
ae the 3d of February next, at Three o’clock in the after. 


“The following Arrangements have already been made :— 
Experimental Chemistry-—On the pe 


tary i of Chemical Science, and on their tion to 
some of the objects of citer | Inqui a Will tam 1 Thomas 
Brande, m; -R.S. Lond. and Edinb. Protene: r of © istry to 
the Royal Institution. To commence on Saturday the 3d of 
February, at Three o’clock, and to be continued on each suc. 
ceeding Saturday, at the same hour, till further notice. Mr. 
Brande’s Course will be succeeded by a short Course of Lectures 
on some general points of 
Chemical Philosophy. By Michael Faraday, 


apt - R.S. M.R.1. Corr. Mem. Royal Acad. Sciences, Paris, 
"Practical Mechanics. By John Millington, 


Esq. Professor of Mechanics to the Royal Institution. To com- 
mence on T uesday the 6th of February, at Three o'clock, and to 
be on each ig Tuesday, at the same hour, till 
further notice. 

Steam Engine. By N. Webster, Faq. T 
be illustrated by numerous Models. To commence on hates 
the 8th of February, at Three o’clock, and te be continued on 
each succeeding Thursday, at the same hour, till the completion 
of the Course. A Syllabus of these Lectures may be obtained at 
the. Royal Institution. 

Music. By Samuel Wesley, Esq. To be 
illustrated by Vocal and Instrumental Examples. ‘To commence 
on Thursday the 22d of March, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Thursday, till further notice. A Syllabus may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Institution 

Painting. The Managers are endeavouring 
to make arrangements for the delivery of a Coutse of Lectures on 
this Subject by an eminent Artist, after Easter. 

Natural History. By John Harwood, M.D. 
F.L.8. Professor of Natural History in the Royal Institution, 
To commence after Easter. 

Universal History. By Major Bell. To 
commence after Easter. 

A Short Course on Zoology, adapted toa 


Juvenile Auditory, will be delivered Ly Dr. Harwood, during the 
Easter Vacation. 








This day, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. a 4th Edition of 
R. HALLAM’S HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





To gel 
This day is published, pri 
HE ETON LATIN “GRAMMAR, 
genuine Edition, with paplenstery, a collected from 
various Grammarians, for the Use of Schools. 
WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. 

*,° The sale of eleven very large impressions of this Grammar 
contirms the value attached to Dr. Mavor’s Notes, and fully indi- 
cates the character his edition continues to sustain in Schools, 
for perf accuracy, and neatness. 

Printed for Harding and Lepard, Longman and Co., 
Baldwin and Co., G. B. Whittaker, J. Richardson, T. Boosey 
and Sons, Simpkin and Marshall, J. Duncan, T. Hamilton, 
E. hy a Cowie and Co., Harrison and Co,, and T. Baker 
and Co 





in 3 vols. post 8vo. peice Ml. lls. Gd. 
LM ACK S. <A Novel, 
Second Editi 
“ We look upon ‘ Almack’s’ as one of the most delightful novels 
in our language.”—Monthly Review. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, 
Conduit Street. 











Just published, by J. Harris, at at ‘the | Comer ner of St. Paul’ s Church- 
yard, New Editions of met Sete approved Works for Young 
Persons, by Mrs. Hofflan 

HE SON of ‘a GENIUS. A Tale 
By Mrs. HOFFLAND. 
12mo. with a Frontispiece. A new Edition, povieeh eg 
considerably enlarged by the Author. Price 4s. 
2, Alfred Campbell, the Young ‘Pilgrim; ; 
containing Travels in Egypt and the Holy ea. Illustrated 
aed Rcigtacaleeal Engravings. Price 6s. 6d. half-bound. 2d 


= “The Young Pilgrim; or, Alfred Camp- 
bell’s Return to the East, and his Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Asia 
Minor, Arabia Petrea, &c. &c. Illustrated by Twelve Engra- 
vings. Price 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

4, Adelaide; or, the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. A Tale ye Hy on important Events during the 
Civil War of France. Illustrated with Twenty-four Engravings. 
Price 5s plain, or 6s. 6d. coloured. 2d Edition. 

5. The Danghter of a Genius. A Tale. 
Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

6. The History of an Officer’s Widow and 
neon, Family. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. New a Ts 

7. Theodore; or, The Crusaders. Tale. 
The Sth Sind ¢ with a Frontis) Price 2s. 6d. a. bound. 

8. Blind Farmer and his Children. A Tale. 
Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. New Edition. i 

9, Ellen the Teacher. A Tale for Youth, 
New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
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igtorical Work late Miss Benger. 
EMOIRS of ELIZABETH STUART, 
Queen of Bohemia, Daughter of King James I. including 
pogo of = state of Society in Holland and Germany in the 


— By MISS BENGER. ; 
In 2 yols. post 8vo. 24s. boards. 

« Miss Benger is already known to the world as the biographer 
of several illustrious females, and the present volumes cannot fail 
<= add very considerably to her previous reputation.” —Monthiy 

oe for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, ‘2d Edit. 
2 vols. 8vo, wie a genuine Portrait, never before engraved, 
Ul. 48. board: 

2. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII, 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
i6s. boat 

3. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Ha- 
a 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 1. 1s. boards. 

4, Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of 
the “* Honey Moon.” 8vo. 12s. boar 

5. Memoirs of Henry the Fourth of France. 


n the press. 





Just published, by John —— ~ the Corner of St. Paul's 
Char 


COMOR AMS or" = View of the Peculi- 


arities and Costumes of all Nations. 
By J. ASPIN, 


Author of “ A Systematic Analysis >t Universal History, &c.” 
With 72 Engravings, price 9s. Plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 

2. Idle Hours Em mployed ; ; or, the New Pub. 
am A Selection of 24 Moral Tales, with Plates, price 4s. 6d. 
half-bound, or 6s. coloured. 

3. Stories from the Scripture History of the 
Old Testament, on an improved Plan, with 24 Engravings, price 
6s. half-bound. y 

4, Stories from the Scripture History of the 
New Testament, by the same Author, with 24 Engravings, 6s. 
half-bound. 

5. Northern Regions ; or, a Relation of Uncle 
Richard’s Voyages for the Discovery of a North-West Passage, 
and an Account of the Overland Journeys of other enterprising 
Travellers. d with 24 Eng: ngs, price 8s. half-bound. 
24 Edition 

6. Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance, 
exemplified in the Histories of Persons, who, from the lowest 
one early Ignorance, have risen to the highest 
Eminence in the ae and Sciences. By Elizabeth Strutt, Au- 
thor of “ Practical Wisdom,” &c.; price 7s. boards. 

ay The —— of the above has just printed a list of his nu- 
merous Works for Young Persons, which may be obtained gratis 
at the Library, St. Paul’s Churchyard. <A large Assortment of 
suitable Books, in plain and elegant Bindings, are in preparation 
as presents, and considerable additions made to the usual variety 
on sale at his Establishment. 








In 4to. 2/. 2¢. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of ELEMENTS 
of the ne of the HUMAN MIND. With 
Additions to Volume the Firs 
By DUGALD STEWART, F.R.SS. Lond. and Edin. 
Formerly rt of Moral Philosophy in the University of 


Edinburgh. 
___ Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


School Books, Greek and Latin. 


A PRAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI.-| 2 


TIONS, being an attempt to illustrate their Origin, Sig- 
nification, and’ Government, in the way of Exercise. For the 
Use of Schoois. 

By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F-R.S. &c. &c. 
Archdeacon of fy and Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
tion. In 8vo. 7. 6d. bound. 
Delectus ! Sentonitentnn Grecarum ad Usum 
Tironum accommodatus; cum Notulis et Lexico, on the Plan 
of <4 Valpy’s Latin Velectus. Sixth Edition. In 12mo. 4s. 


Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipses, Dia- 
lects, Prosody, and Metaphrases, (after the Manner of « Clarke’s 
and Mair’s Introduction to the Making of Latin,”) adapted to 
the Grammars of Eton, Wettenhall, Moore, Bell, and Holmes. 
To which is prefixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax. By 
the Rev. William Neilson, D.D. M.R.I.A. A new Edition. In 
1 Vol. 8vo. 5s. in boards, and with the Key, 8.; or the Key 


separate, 3s. boards. 

Latin Prosody Made Easy. The Third 
Edition, enlar » materially i and with 
the Poetical ‘ reatise of Terentianus } SMeures, de Brewis. By 
John Carey, LL.D. In 12mo. 7s. bound. 

Fasciculus Poeticus ; or, New Clamsic Guide 
to Latin Heroic Verse, in which the 8 
as to lead on, rm by step, from the terminating "Dactyl and 

full measure of the Hexameter. In 1 Vol. 12mo. 


“Introductory Latin Exercises to those of 


Clarke, Eilis, and T a 
3 yh a urner. By Nathaniel Howard. In 12mo. 








By the samie Author, 

A Series of Latin Exercises, selected from 
the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax, 
Pirticularty in the Eton Grammar; to which are added, E nglish 

xamples to be translated into Latins immediately under the 
same "”A Ke ie under Models. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Key to awards Series of Latin Lxer. 
on In 12mo. ge. 6d. bow 


ele London Vocabulary, Latin and English, 


a Greek and English Vocabulary, 12mo. 3s. 
Introductory Greek Exercises, to those of 


a Dunbar, and igmo. 5s. 6d, bound. 
Printed for be ha rang oh Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Books of Education, by Mavor, Blair, Goldsmith, Joyce, 
Barrow, &c. &e. 
New and ee Editions — spe appeared of the following 





AVOR’S § SPELLING BOOK, the 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Blair’s Reading ] Exercises, 2s. bound. 
Blair’s Class Book, 5s. bound 
Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Children at an early 


Age, a new Edition, revised and improved throughout by the 
Authoress, price 2¢. half-bound. 
Pratt and Mavor’s Selection of Classical 
lish Poetry, forming a volume of the choicest ————— in 
ate For the Use of Schools, 5s. 6d. boun 


Mavor’s British Nepos, 5s. bound. 

Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. 
bound. 

Mavor’s Universal Short Hand, 6s. boards. 

Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, with 
new Maps and Engravings, a new Edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Goldsmith’s Popular Geography, with en- 
tirely new on Arit » 14s. bound. 

Joyce’s Ari thmetic, 3s. bound. 

Key to ditto, 3s. bound. 

Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bound. 

Morrison’s Elements of Book-Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry. 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 

Crocker’s Elements of Land-Surveying in all 
its Branches, with Copper-plates and Woodcuts, 9%. bound. 

Printed for Longman, 5 per — Brown,and Green, 

Of whom may be had, gratis 
A Catalogue of the most approved School 


Books used in public and private Education. 





This day, with Plates, 12mo. 7. 


A NEW EDITION of DOMESTIC 


COOKERY. 
By a LADY 
Printed for Joba Mi urray, A Albemarle Street. 


y 
“A MODEL i in Wax of His late. ROYAL AL 
4IGHNESS FREDERICK, DUKE of YORK, is just 
published, price 4s. or neatly framed, 7s. by H. T hompson, No. 1, 
on the Bast side of Wellington Street, Waterloo » Bridge, Strand. 
oe Cameos for B and N Wafers 
ter Sealing Notes, d&c. at 14. and 1s. 6d. per dozen. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ae anew Edition, 
HOLA impro 
HE SCHOL AR’S “SPELLING 
A-SISTANT, wherein the Words are arranged on an im- 
proved Flan, according to their respective Principles of Accen- 
tuation, .n a manner calculated to familiarise the Art of Spelling 
and Prouunciation, to remove Difficulties, and to facilitate gene- 
ral Impawvement. Intended for the Use of Schools and Private 
uition. 


By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Master of the Academy, liford, Essex. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
An English Vocabulary, i in which the Words 
—— * the 
. Soon 6 





jigned as 
Scholars Spelling Assistant, in 12mo. 4th Edition, 2s 


ing’s S| 
HE INSPECTOR, LITERARY 
MAGAZINE and REVIEW for Janus tg contains an 
original Sketch of the Right Honourable 
Statesman and an Orator—'‘ihe Diary of an M.] 
comprising Notices of Tiern Me ing Rice, Lauderdale, Peel, 
re Hume, Canning, &c. &c. and also a full and correct 





ro of the Debate .in the House of Commons on the Defence 
of Portugal, including Mr. Canning’s two celebrated Speeches as 
spoken. 

_, Lhe Inspeetor for Janua Re 2 — poe also, Original Poetry — 

pie Th k of me, Love—To the Spirit of 
o Departi oo tee: és "Lion's yy ee to the 
King of Spain on the Departure of the British Troops to Portu- 
gal—The Fate of Life—The Rival reais Joy and Sorrow. 

p original rae Essays, Sketches, &e. —Hints on the Science of 

by§ Sketches—Hermetic Phi- 
poe eat Mee Methodists Machinery a and Manual Labour 
—Iron Ladisiaus and the Three Dragons, a Fairy Tale — Recol- 
lections of ae ae to R. Wilmot Horton, Esq. M.P.— 
Poetic Gems, . W. L. Bowles. 

Reviews, with, pe ions Beteacis: Life of Mrs. Siddons—Pau! 
Jones—The Golden mene | by L. E. L. 

Effingham Wilson, Royal ei. (to whom Communica- 
tions for the Editor may be sent free of Postage), and sold by al! 
Booksellers in England, = and Irelani 

r 











Bowdler’s Gibbon, &c. 
This day is published, in 5 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. boards, 


IBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE 

and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, for the Use of 
Families and Young Persons. Reprinted from the original Text, 
with the careful omission of all Passages of an irreligious or im- 


moral —s 
7 THOM AS BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S. S.A. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Family Shakspeare, in which nothing is 
added to the original Text; but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a 
Family. In 10 vols. royal 18mo. price 3/. 3s. boards, the 4th 
Edition ; or in 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

“ We are of — that it requires nothing more than a 
notice, te being s very meritorious p pabiention into general 
circulation,”"—E£dinburgh Rertew, No, 71 





Literary Me 
This day is published, re fe le. Gd. the ist Number of 


’ | ‘HE LITERARY MAGNET for 1827. 
Contents :—1. The Living Poets of Bagiend. »No,3. Miss 
Landon—2. The Maiden Aunt—3. The May-Flower of Downie ; 
a Scottish Tradition—4. Hart’s Well, by Ma: Towste~5- Book- 
Begging—6. _ Virgin Mary's Bank ; an Tradition~—7. On 
we ee icene in Scotland, by John Malcolm, 8. Mi 
esf’s Portrait of Lord Byron—9. Sonnet—10. 
Lulli, the Multiplier—11. Old Th ts on & New Year—12. 
A Sigh for the Past—13, The Advantages of Deformity—14. Mo- 
nedy on the Death of Lord Byron, by Mrs. Henry Rolls—15. Hints 
to Young Novelists—16. Stanaas on the New Year, by J. M.— 
17. Some further Pas: n the Life of Ismael Fitzadam, the 
Sailor Poet—18. The Last in ay of the Minstrel—19. Song, by Is- 
mael Fitzadam—20. The Captive—21. Chit-Chat, Literary and 


“¥ gras variet, 
Subjects c d with Li ~ bai 


A few copies of Vol. I., from Januar: hag toe ‘and of Vol. II., 
from 1 Jul to December, ‘1826, may be had of the publisher. 
ese two volumes contain from 250 to 300 Original 

erfienn of Society—Talés—Romances—Poems—and Literary 
lg by a variety of well-known Writers; and among others, 
ey! Mrs. Hemans—M. J. J., author of «* Phantesmagoria”—Rev. 

Lisle Bowles—Miss Mitford—Miss Holford—A laric A. Watts 
—David Lyndsay—John Malcolm—Mary Howitt—the Author of 
“ Sir John Chiverton”—The Old Sailor. (of the Literary Gazette) 
—Miss Spence—J. H. Wiffen—John Clare—Mrs. C. B. Wilson— 
Cornelius Webbe—N. T. Carringto + Emerson, author aad 
*« Greece” —the late rane E. Hamilton —Ismael Pitzada 
Chatterton—Dr. Parr, &c. &c. 

Printed for Charles Knight, 18, Pall-Mall East. 











Just published, price 2s, 6d. i 
HE ENGLISH "BOOK of FORTUNE ; 
or, The Oracles of the Sibyls discovered, wherein a tme 
Answer can be found to any Question pro » relative to the 
Pursuits, Health, pichetel Dreams, Travels, Pleasures, Law Suits, 
Hopes, &c. of the Inqui 
Printed for 7 Wilson, 21, Great May’s Buildings, 
St. Martin’s Lane. 





Just published, price 14s. boards, the 2d Edition of 
RLIs's TOUR through HAWAII of 


OWHYHEE, with considerable Additions. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, Newgate Street; Sherwood and Co. 
Patepnanees Row; and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 


Cou: 

w Mr. Ellis’s volume is certainly a work of very considerable 
interest, and we may add, that we have seldom met with a more 
unaffected, sensible, plain, and well-written narrative, than that 
whieh he has given to the public.”—Literary Gazette. 

«* High as were the expectations to which personal intercourse 
had given birth, we are ready to acknowledge that the work 
before us has far surpassed them, and recommend our readers to 
lose no time in obtaining one of the ablest works ever produced 


by a Christian Missionary. Panboangeltont Magatine. 
With Plates, 8vo. 12s. a 2d Edition of 
D A RTM OO A Poem. 
By N. T. CARRINGTON. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In a few days, 3 vols. crown 8vo. a 4th Edition of 


NASTASIUS ; or, Memoirs of a Modern 


Greek. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNDAY TIM! ES. The ‘Proprietor of this 
Paper solicits the attention of the Advertising Public to the 
following Affidavit, as the most conclusive evidence of its unri- 
valled circulation; and any inquiry may be made in confirmation 
of this Statement at Mr. Baldwin's, Bri Street, slackfriars. 
vit.—John Chapman, of No. 72, Fleet Street, in the City 
of London, maketh oath and saith, That he is the Printer and 
Publisher of the “Sunday Times,” and that the following state- 
ment contains the actual number of Copies printed at Mr. Bald- 
win’s Steam-Press each week, after deducting the spoiled stamps, 
from the 26th November to the 17th December, 1896, inclusive: 


veee e  BS5S 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 
Sworn before re 7 20th Day of December, 1826, 
. ayor 

The Sunday Times (price 7d. ) is published every Sunday morn- 
ing in London, and may also be received by Saturday night’s Post 
on Sunday morning at any distance within 170 a and also on 
Monday morning within 400 miles. Orders for this paper | 
be given to any Newsman or Postmaster in Great Britain, Itw 
be delivered free of postage. 


To Advertisers. 

The Proprietor wishes to call attention to the fact that Adver- 
tisements sent to the Sunday Times are inserted in the whole of 
the Impression, which is not the case with most other Sunday 
Papers, whose Sale consists of two distinct Ithpressions, (ene 
printed on Saturday, and the other on Monday,) in both of w Nich 
Advertisements are not inserted unless for as for twe sepa- 
rate papers; so that the Sunday Times will prove the best chan- 
nel for es as it offers by far the greatest sale of any 


Berges now 
Advertisement are also inserted. 
© 


should be sent to the 
Pablsbe 72, Fleet ‘Breet, London. 


The objects which the Proprietor had in view in the establish- 
ment of this paper were, to present the public with a more 
original, accurate, and concise at all the interesting 
events of the-week (including the e of all kinds 
up to the moment of publication), an ae to devote a fair space 
to original articies on Foreign and Domestic Politics, Manners, 
Literature, &c. 

No comment can enhance the exposition of such a circulation 
to those most interested in it; nor can any thing be more - 
fying to those who trace, in the encouragement of an i 
dent journal, the progress of generous enlightened 
ples. 

*S* It ts a at A Roost 
direct to the Sunda: Office, No, 
papers called the Tides Fl in Fleet Street. 
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Die as tere are e other 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Denon’s 
HE Sale of the Second and Third Parts of 
Cabinet of the late Coumt Denon will take on the 
uai Voltaire, No. 5, in Paris. 
of one of the finest Collections 
ities, Historical Monu- 


= aoe rome 4 


Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 
7 "30, Soho Square, London. . 





Bisset's a of Hume and Smolleétt 
new Edition, completed to the Death of 
King, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. boards, 


TRE HISTORY o of the REIGN of GEORGE 


HIRD. 
By ROBERT | BISSET, LL.D. 
Author of the ¢* Life of a &c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had. 
1. A new Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Annals of 
of George the re brought down to his Majesty’s 

) t.s% 2 vols. price pee 

2. Dr. Aikin’s gaat of the Reign of George 
the Third, abridged for the Use of Schools. In 12mo. 4s. 
bound. 


This day ty pablabed 


ISCOURSES ¢ pol rm DU’ TIES and 
CONSOLATIONS of the AGE 
By the Rev. HENRY BELPRAGE. D.D. 
Minister of the Gospel in Falkirk. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Monitor. to Families ; or, Discourses on 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic iif. 2d Edition, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to to the Lord’s Table, i in the Cate- 
nom A Form, with an Address and Meditations. 2d Edition, 

0. 6d. 





Rights of the Poor. 
On the Ist of January was published, Part I. price 1s. 


N ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARITIES, 
ited from the Reports of the Commissioners on Chari- 
able Foundations. 

Contents: Charities of the Mercers’ ane enters Compa- 
nies—St. Paul’s School—Wh Lec- 
et he vington Prt ns ieee School—Trinity 
H Greenwich—Turkey Coffee. House—Horsham Free 
Bonbol Charities at Monmouth, Newport, and Newland—Step- 
ney Almsho Angel and Crown, Newbury—St. Bartholomew 
Lectureship— wwe iat chee} School—Fi ‘ishborn’s Charities—New- 
port | Free School—Hox' inks’s L hold—T rdt- 

nam’s F with Soe ~~ for Poor Debtors, Loans 











This day is published, in smal) 8vo. the 4th Edition, neatly 
printed for the pocket, price 7s. in boards, 


ABLES for the PURCHASING of 
ESTATES, Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold Annuities, 
ee ee - Leases held under 

rate Hodies, for 


oe Laven WM alse » for valuing yo 





ws with several wseful es Tables cunnected 

ith the 2 Also, the fi ag of ‘cf Compound Interest. 
By W. INWOOD, Archi mn ma 

Printed for J. Taylor, at.the ‘Architectural ibrary, 

No. 50, High Holborn. 





This day, 12mo. 3s. half-bound, a 9th Edition of 


GQ TORISs from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Medical School, Guy's Hospital. 

HE SPRING COURSE of LECTURES 

on Tuesday the 13th 
vered by 'Mr. ‘Aikin, Dr. Bostock, and 
ve the Introductory Lecture. is 

Course is not confined tot “Medical Gentlemen of Guy's 

pital, a popular D. of mi 'rocesses in the 
Arts, as wi , -. of certain Natural ai Phenomena, be being given, and 


February, and w' 
Mr. Barry: Mr. ‘Ailes will 











pparatus 
For Particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, ‘Apothecary to 
Guy's Hospital. 
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Dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Relivo 
In the and aay will be at by Messrs. Hawes 
and We » Royal Harmonic tution, t Street, 


A COLLECTION “of ORIGINAL 


uELCR with | Accommmnaaemente- 
y Mrs. 


Bald by JOHN RELFE, Esq. 
Musician in Ordi to His Majesty. 
Fae yond ape pets orig inal and partly selected from 


The work will be maiterent pri i fine paper, and Sub- 
scriptions, one S ormg a ——— esers. Hawes and Welsh; 
bE ite Hill; Clementi and Co. ba ide; 

relies, Brignte Mr. Powell and Mr, 
r. Tuy ton; Mr. Pow r 
Sarina Mr. Elliot, Tunbridge Wells; and Mr. Batt, 





ig PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


published, in | vol. 8vo. price 
EOLOGICAL and HISTORICAL 
cor ho Fane Loe aM Ws 8, EASTERN aay ag eg 


Ni RFOLK eS the Ancient S| 
trict, the oany Reade ona F Principal Stations in the “Time of 
the = 


nine Tse = ta and Green 
> wn. Dy 
London; and ‘and Kinnebrook, Norw 

day, 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


PRESEN T STATE of COLOMBIA. 
e. an OFFICER, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tau into theSTATE of the INDIAN 
Y, Fa Miter pak its + yaeename and the Es- 


tablishment ‘oy 
WALERR BADERACH, Bo 
saite for be Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tag Say p pened, pentnceets setliad 30. past Ore, veh 8 


ECOLLECTIONS-of EGYPT. 
By the BARONESS VON 
Richter, 20, 


cine 














for Young Men, Gifts for Apprentices, &c. &c. With Notes and 
reaartiael 


e Editor of Cabinet rohaly Stati 
Printed’ Mn ‘W. Simpkin ar R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street 





a Map, 8vo. 
ARRATIVE of the BURMESE WAR. 


By eye besos SNODGRA ss, 
f thi 


Military popaee be oO! 
stant Political Agent in Ava. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and 





—4th 
\ORREGTED REPORT sf SPEECHES 
delivered by the Right Hon. GEORGE CANNING, in the 
House spl emramng Dec. 12, 1826, on the King’s Message on the 
Affairs of Portugal. 
Printed for James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 





‘ » This day, 4to. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of the 
“ayaa cad of the LATE WAR in SPAIN and PUR- 


TUGA 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready, with Maps, Charts, Views of interesting Scenery, &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
OYAGES of DISCOVERY, undertaken 
to complete the mgr B = wes Western Coast of New Hol- 
land, between the oe 1817 
By PHILIP PARKER. KING, R.N. 
Printed os Joyn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This ‘day, in 8vo. the 2d Vol: 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATION: 
By the late JOHN W. 
Printed for John Murray, 4 








Foreign Corn Tale. 
This day is published, in I vol. 8yo. price 
ae sate datteg CH ta Denmesk, 
» Pomerania, the Isle of 


burg- 
ugen, Prussia, Poland, burg, Fristand, Holland Hanover, the Han- 


seatic Territories, Oldenburg, » Brabant, the 
Rhine Country, and France. some Observa- 
tions on the ‘oreign Corn Cone Trane Sash cae axcaaeaae 
latest Prices of Corn at all the $ A » ee on the Contincnt. 
y R. SM. — $q- 
Printed for C. C. and J + Rivi m, St. yo . panoe 

d Waterloo lace, Pall M. 


esland, a 





Autobdiog: 
Now ready, in 1 spar withya ortrait by Scriven, 


EMOIR of” Mr Mn. ROBINSON, including | W-B. Cook 


of her uaintance with his present es 
Sod a the Life of Mrs. C 2 


when Prince Wales, and 
= unfortunate Daughter Calley Cibber ; forming Vol. V11 Vile of 
ui! 
0 —_ Tavistock Cornet Edinburgh, John 
Sutherland, Calton Street; Glasgow, R. Griffin, Hutcheson 





bea 4 Pf gem ny fm a bp yt fad 8vo. price 
6d: boards, a few Cc ae ten 


Ts "WAR of the the I LES a Poem in Ten 


Cantos, with N: 
By J: LONGMORE, B rs 
_ Printed for 1. Cadell, Soenk Uiedens W. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 


‘ 





This day, beaw apo pate aaogad eoenpeaneel inge 
> > 


0. 21. 22. 
HE PO ICAL WORKS of the » Right 
Hon. LORD BYRON, com 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Six DISCOURSES delivered before the 
ania 
Society, Uelivered in 1800, - i Preepene afi ae 


ence. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, a 
President of the Ro: 
Printed for John Murray, Aibemarie Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


Les S PILGRIMAGE; a Sermon 


reached at St. Michael’s, Wood Street, on the § 
io ey following the Death of His Royal Highness the Da 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BUSFEILD, M.A, 
Of University College, Oxford. 
London: Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Touts Chureh- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





e 18th January will be published, 
( : ERMAN ROMANCE ; Specimens of its 
chief Authors, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 

By the ee a “ Wilhelm Meister,” and Author of 

“ Life of Schiller 
B.S. Post 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Edward Turner, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh. In 1 large vol. 8vo. with 
Engravings, 16s. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier. 12mo. 7s. 
Printed for Charles Tait, 63, Fleet Street, London ; ; William Tait, 

78, Princes Street, eet, Edinburgh ; 3 and W. Curry and Co. Dublin. 


ew days, 8v0. 


SECOND VOLUME” of REMINIS. 
CENCES, with a Correspondence between the late Doctor 
Parr and the Author 
By CHARLES eo. Esq. 
an. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Las a Dramatic Poem. 
7 Rev. ih. H. MILMAN. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A SECOND. “EDITION of ANNE 





On the 15th instant, with Plates, 4to. 
PPENDIX to CAPTAIN PARRY’S 
SECOND VOYAGE of DISCOVERY, containing the 
Natural ween &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





15th, 
HREE MONTHS in IRELAND. 
By an ENGLISH PROTESTANT. 
Published by John Murray, Alomatie Street. 


In a few days, with Wood Engravings, illustrative of Manners, 
= +) at the Head of each Chapter. 2 vols. 12mo. a 2d Edition 


RS. MARKHAM'S S HISTORY of 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the press, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EFINITIONS in POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules which 

t to guide Political Economists in the m and Appli- 
Terms. With Remarks on the Deviations ram 
these Rules in 74 
e Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. 
Printed oy John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EW WORK of the COAST of 


ENGLAND. 

+ B. COOKE respectfully informs the Public and the Sub- 
scribers to the Southern Coast of England, that the arrangements 
are form for carrying on and completing the whole remaining 
wee of the English Coast, consisting of the Eastern and Salo 3 

Oasts, to d in 
the whale, 80 Plates and 40 Vignettes, with Letter- — Desrip 
tions, forming two Volumes, to be engraved in Line E Day y 
e, and eminent Engravers, from Pictures Drawings 
by Cringe Artists of first-rate talent. 

» will be 


—_ chortit issued. 
Published by W. B. Cooke, 9, Sobo Square. 
a few days, with h Plates, 4 4to. 
OYAGE™ of H. M. S. BLONDE to the 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, in 1894-5, for the purpose of 
era the Bodies of their late King and Qu: go to on irnative 


ount) also m: z dotes of ir 
inpeieend cad 
Captain a. Right Hon. LORD BYRON, Commander. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 




















On the 22d of January will be published, in 3 vols. 


it Bro. 
LIZABETH de BRUCE. 
By the Author of “‘ Clan-Albin.” 
«O Sodas 3 eur wosthiie, tell it pans all things; for I mightily 


ens beasing of love stories.” —Sancho Panza 
ited for W: ert: oe aa pane T. Cadell, 
on 





IN 9m woabarranse 


GEETCHES of PEI PERSIAN LIFE and 
‘RS. From the Journal of a Traveller in the 


East. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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; Smith and Son, Glasgow 
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